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INTRODUCTION 


THIS  little  book  has  been  written  especially  for  students  who 
have  already  mastered  the  rudiments  of  French,  but  who,  by 
lack  of  practice  or  otherwise,  are  still  "stumbling"  into  the  numerous 
pitfalls  of  that  beautiful — and  difficult — language. 

It  does  not  purport  to  fill  the  place  of  any  of  the  French  methods, 
grammars,  or  hand-books  used  at  present  by  students.  Its  aim  is 
to  complete  them,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  filling  up  a  gap  in  the  long 
series  of  these  educational  works. 

The  "remarks"  and  'hints'-  presented  in  the  following  pages 
are  the  output  of  the  experience  of  many  years  in  teaching  French. 
The  list  of  mistakes  in  pronunciation  or  construction  is  unique  and 
very  extensive;  we  are  confident  that  it  will  materially  help  the 
student  and  taciiitate  somewhat  the  task  of  our  fellow  teachers. 
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I. — Diphthong  ai,  ais 87 

II. — Mistakes  arising  from  careless  reading. 
III. — Miscellaneous. 
IV. — ^Mispronunciation  of  some  proper  names  In  French. 


*  SIXTEEN  EXERCISES 

KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

♦Although  these  exercises  do  not  purport  to  be  iNTERESTiua — which  would  be  a 
Bupeniatural  accomplishment  in  a  French  educational  work — they  have  been  at  least 
so  made  up    as  to  have  a  meaning. 

LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 

adj. — adjective. 
f — feminine. 
fig. — figuratively, 
m. — masculine, 
med. — medical, 
milit. — military, 
plu. — plural, 
sing.^singular. 
Rut:>.st . — substantive 
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PART  I. 

WORDS  SIMILAR  IN  FRENCH  AND  IN   ENGLISH 

BUT  WITH  A  DIFFERENT  MEANING 

FRENCH  and  English  have  in  common  a  considerable  number  of 
words,  but  it  is  a  widely  spread  error  to  think  that  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  is  always  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in 
both  languages. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  for  instance,  in  America,  that  depot 
is  the  correct  French  word  for  a  large  railway  station — while  its  mean- 
ing is  that  of  "stores  of  materials,"  or  "round  house"  for  engines. 
The  traveler  from  New  York  or  London  is  not  a  little  surprised,  when 
he  is  in  France,  to  learn  that  office  means  pantry,  and  chandelier, 
candlestick!  He  puzzles  very  much  his  French  friend  by  tendering 
him  SES  APOLOGIES  instead  of  ses  excuses;  and  he  feels  indignant  when 
he  is  directed  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  cast  off  iron,  after  he  had 
asked  for  the  address  of  a  magasin  de  brig  a  brag.  Much  to  his  em- 
barrassment, he  is  not  understood  or  he  is  laughed  at  when  he  speaks 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  old  nobility,  for  he  should  have  said  prejuges 
and  did  not  mean  "damages"  in  the  least.  .  .  .  If  he  goes  shop- 
ping, he  wonders  why  ready  made  clothing  is  sold  at  the  sign  of  con- 
fections, and  bacon  under  the  name  of  lard.  He  cannot  imagine 
why  citron  plays  such  an  important  part  in  French  cooking  . 
until  he  chances  to  learn  that  this  fruit  is  a  plain  lemon.  But  his 
previous  experiences  will  fall  into  insignificance  if,  as  he  is  about  to 
retire,  he  asks  for  an  extra  blanket,  and  sees  the  chambermaid,  after 
much  delay,  bring  him  a  dish  oi  '  stewea  veai!" 

It  is  against  such  mistakes  that  we  expect,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  warn  the  student. 
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PART  H, 


A  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  COMMON  MISTAKES 

MADE    IN    FRENCH    BY    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    PEOPLE 

EXPERIENCE  has  shown  that  for  several  reasons  the  mistakes 
hereafter  enumerated  are  extremely  frequent  in  conversation. 

Every  one  of  our  examples  has  been  supplied,  not  by  a  single  pupil, 
but  by  a  very  large  number  of  advanced  students,  either  American  or 
English,  who  all  committed  the  same  error,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  that  particular  "stumbling  block." 

This  list  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  French  educational  work. 
If  carefully  and  intelligently  studied,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  student  who  earnestly  wishes  to  attain  such  proficiency  as  to  be 
able  to  speak  French  correctly — an  accomplishment,  the  possession 
of  which  constitutes  the  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  language. 
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visiter   is    generally    used 
when     speaking     of     the 
sights  of  a  city,  etc. 

je    le    verrai    i    la    porte 
would  mean:    I  shall  be- 
hold him,  etc. 
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PART  III. 

FRENCH    IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

PARTICULARLY  DlFFICOLT  TO  UNDERSTAND 

SOME  French  idioms,  which  are  very  commonly  used  in  conversa- 
tion as  well  as  in  literature,  are  seldom   clearly  understood,  if 
understood  at  all,  by  English-speaking  people.     On  accoimt  of 
their  importance  in   the   language,  the  student  should  give  them  all 
attention 


De  quoi  s'agit-il? 

n  s'agit  de 

Donner  dans 


S'en  donner 

Etre  en  train  de. 
En  voiiloir  4 . . . . 


What  is  the  question  [the  point,  the 
subject]? 

The  thing   [the  point  at  issue]  is 
to The  question  is 

To  indulge  in 

ril  donne  main  tenant  dans  la  th^oso- 

phie. 

He  indulges  now  in  studying,  etc. 
His  hobby  is  now,  etc ] 

To  give  one's  self  up  to  it.     To  have 
one's  fill  of  it. 

To  be  just  [reading,  doing,  etc.] 
^A  very  common    expression,  de- 
rived from:    vouloir  dii  mal  4]. 

To  have  a  grudge  against, 

to  be  set  against. 
IJe  vous  en  veux. 

I  have  a  grudg^e  against  jou. 
On  ne  peut  lui  en  vouloir. 

One  cannot  blame  him.i] 

To  fuss. 

To  get  used  to 

How  is  it  that 


Faire  ses  embarras 

Se  faire  H 

Comment  se  f  ait-il  que 

j  n  ne  s'en  faut  pas  de  beaucoup  There    is    little    wanting    for    [my 
(  que  [je  ne  vous  donne]  giving  to  you] — 1   feel    very  much 

like  giving,  etc. 
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Gtner. 


Se  jouer  de 
Je  tiens  k  cela. 

Je  n'y  tiens  pas. 
Qu'i  cela  ne  tienne  1 
A  quoi  cela  tient-il? 


Travailler  k  fagon. 

Se  mettre  [bien,  mal.] 

Se  mettre  k 

Venir 


Vous   ne   sauriez   fitre  trop  pru- 
dent. 

H     n'aurait     qu'4     [nous    aper- 
cevoir  ,  nous  surprendre,  etc.] I 

Tantot. 


[a  very  useful  verb  in  French] 
for  dress,  etc.:   to  be  too  tight. 
(Cet  habit  me  gdne. 
This  coat  is  too  tight.] 
otherwise:  to  be  in  the  way. 
to  inconvenience. 
[Vous  me  gdnez. 
You  are  in  my  way. 
Ne  vous  gtHez  pas. 
Do  not  put  yourself  to  inconvenience] 
(Compare   to  the  German:    "Gen- 
ieren.") 

To  overcome  lightly. 
To  mock  at. 

I  am  very  tenacious  of  it. 
I  am  much  attached  to  it. 
I  "stick"  to  it. 

I  do  not  care  much  for  it. 
[speaking  of  things  only] 

Never  mind  that ! 

Do  not  let  that  be  any  objection  1 

What's  that  owing  to? 
[Tenir  is  a  very  idiomatic  verb  in 
French.  In  that  respect  it  ranks 
immediately  after  Faire.  How- 
ever it  is  but  little  known  to  for- 
eigners. Compare  to  the  German: 
'♦halten".] 

To  make  up  people's  own  material- 
Couturi^re  a  lagon. 

To  dress  [well,  badly.] 

To  set  about 

Notice  the  difference  between 
Je  viens  6crire,  I  come  to  write. 
Je  viens  d'ecrire,  I  have  just  written. 
Si  je  viens  k  Icrire,   If  I  happen  to 

write. 

You  could  not  be  too  prudent. 

He  might  [spy  us  out,  catch  us],or 

Suppose  he etc. 

[This  adverb  is  often  misused] 
Alone  it  means  By  and  by, 

this  afternoon. 
li  Je  viendrai  tantdt. 
I  shall  come  this  afternoon.  ] 
In  repetition:    Now then.     . 
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Avoir  beau  [dire,  faire.] 

Faire  I'effet  de 

J'ai   achet6    pour    un    franc    de 
pommes. 

Je  me  soucie  peu  de 

Qu'est-ce  que  cela  me  fait? 
A  qui  mieuz  mieuz. 

Je  ferai  de  mon  mieux. 

A  la  queue  leu  leu* 

Faites  en  autant! 

Si  cela  ne  vous  gdne  pas  trop. 

Le  premier  Paris  du  "Temps." 

\u  fur  et  i  mesure.t 


To   be    no   use   [saying,  doing]— to 
do,  to  say  in  vain. 

To  look  like 

I  bought  one  franc  worth  of  apples. 


I  do  not  care  much  for . 
I  do  not  like  much  to . 


What  is  that  to  me? 

Striving  with  each  other. 
[lis  mangent  d  qui  mieux  mieux. 

They  vie  with  each  other  in  eating.] 

I  shall  do  my  best. 

In  single  file. 

Do  the  same ! 

If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble. 

The  Times'  editorial. 

In  proportion  as 


*  leu,  old  French  for  loup  (wolf),  "  like  wolves,  one  behind  the  tail  of  the  other." 
%  fur,  from  the  latin  forum,  market,  then  rate,  price.    Used  only  in  this  idiomatic 
expression. 
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REMARK 

To  get.        The  translation   of  this  verb  into  French  often  leads  to 
"'"^'*'     serious  mistakes. 

I. — To  Ret  must  not  be  indiscriminately  translated  by  pro- 
curer orse  procurer.  The  latter  has  a  meaning  of  extensive- 
ness  which  does  not  always  exist  in  "  to  get."     For  instance, 

"  In  what  store  did  you  get  this  hat?" 

could  not  be  rendered  accurately  by : 

"Dans  quel  magasin  vous  fetes  vous  procure  ce  chapeau?" 

which  means : 

"In  what  store  and  by  which  devices  did  you  succeed  in 
getting  this  hat?" 

All  depends,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
verb  in  each  particular  case. 


EXAMPLES 

I  cannot  get  my  key  out  of  the  lock. 
Je  ne  peux  pas  retirer  ma  cl6  de  la  serrure. 

I  cannot  get  this  book,  for  the  shelf  is  too  high  for  me. 
Je  ne  peux  pas  prendre  ce  livre, .  .  .  .etc. 

II. — To  get    followed  by  an  adjective   or  a  past  participle 
can  generally  be  rendered  by  a  reflective  verb  in  French. 


EXAMPLES 

to  get  rich:  s'enrichir. 
to  get  drunk:  s'enivrer. 
to  get  married  se  marier. 
to  get  lost:       se  perdre. 

If  no  reflective  verb  is  available  use:devenir. 

Example:  devenir  bfete  ) 

paresseux     >  to  get  silly,  etc. 
grognon        ) 

Many  verbs  in  ir  are  used  to  translate  to  get  and  an  adjective:  grossir 
(to  get  bigger),  maigrir  (to  get  thin),  etc. 
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PART  V. 


REMARKS 

ABOUT  THE  GENDER  OF  NOUNS 

I. — Beware  of  the  so-called  Rules  on  the  gender  of  French  nouns- 
They  are  mostly  misleading  and  unpractical. 

II. — Above  all  do  not  rely  upon  that  ancient  twaddle  which  has 
spread  everywhere — except  in  France — the  idea  that  nouna  ending 
in  "e"  mute  are  feminine.  Hundreds  of  such  nouns  are  masculine, 
including  many  in  very  common  use.  Exceptions  to  this  so-called 
rule  are  so  many  indeed  that  we  never  found  yet  a  student  or  a  teacher 
able  to  give  them  all  out  without  referring  to  his  grammar. 

The  gender  of  most  nouns  can  only  be  learned  by  practice  and  usage. 

III. — Many  nouns  have  a  double  gender  in  French.  As  their  mean- 
ing changes  with  the  gender,  it  is  advisable  for  the  student  to  become 
conversant  with  the  following  list ,  which  includes  only  nouns  in  com- 


mon use. 


>  un  aide    [an  assistant] 

le  claque  [opera-hat] 

le  coche    [coach] 

le  couple  [husband  and  wife] 

le  crepe   [crape] 
in  le  critique  [a  critic] 

le  finale    [finale  (music)] 

le  foudre    [wine  vat] 

le  garde   [keeper] 

le  guide  [guide] 

*  le  livre   [book] 
*>  le  manche   [handle] 

le  manoeuvre  [workman] 
*^  le  mode  [mood] 

le  moule  [mould] 

le  mousse  [cabin-boy] 
^  le  pendule   [pendulum] 

le  pique  [spade] 

*  le  poele   [stove] 
le  poste  [military  post] 
le  pupille   [ward] 
le  solde  [balance  of  account] 

■^  le  somme  [slumber] 
X  le  tour  [turn] 
le  vase  [vase] 
■^  le  voile  [veil] 


Do  not  say: 

for  une  aide  [aid] 

"  la  claque   [slap] 

"  la  coche    [notch] 

"  une  couple  [two  of  a  kind] 

"  la  crepe  [pancake] 

"  la  critique  [criticism] 

"  la  finale  [ending  (word)] 

"  la  foudre    [thimderbolt] 

"  la  garde  [military  watch] 

"  la  guide  [rein] 

"  la  livre  [pound] 

"  la  mancne  [sleeve] 

"  la  manceuvfe  [maneuver] 

"  la  mode  [fashion] 

"  la  moule  [mussel] 

•  «  la  mousse  [froth] 

"  la  pendule  [timepiece] 

"  la  pique   [pike] 

«'  la  poele  [frying  pan] 

"  la  poste  [post-office] 

"  la  pupille  [pupil  (of  eye)] 

"  la  solde  [military  pay] 

«•  la  somme  [sum] 

«•  la  tour  [tower] 

•«  la  vase  [sUme] 

"  la  voile  [sail] 
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PART  VL 


ADJECTIVES  WITH  A  DOUBLE  MEANING 


SOME  adjectives  in  French  have  a  different  meaning,  according  as 
they  are  placed  before  or  after  the  noun.  This  is  a  fact  gen- 
erally known  to  students.  It  is  nevertheless  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  mistakes,  for  the  very  simple  rule  which  governs  the  matter  is 
not  exposed  clearly  in  most  grammars.  Errors  will  be  nearly  always 
avoided  by  keeping  in  mind  that  usually  these  adjectives,  when  taken 
in  their  literal  sense  follow,  and  when  taken  figuratively  precede  the 
substantive. 
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PART  VII. 

A  FEW  PRACTICAL  HINTS 

ABOUT   FRENCH  VERBS 

I. — Many  students  render  without  distinction  the  English  past  tense 
by  the  French  imparfait.     This  is  a  gross  mistake. 

The  usual  meaning  of  the  imparfait — Je  donnais,  for  instance — is: 
I  was  [giving]  or  I  used  [to  give] 

II. — Translate,  as  a  rule,  the  English  past  by  the  French  passe 
indefini 

I  ate  J'ai  mange 

III. — Do  NOT  LOAD  YOUR  MEMORY  with  such  "  Ornamental "  tenses 
as  the  passe  anterieur,  the  second  form  of  the  conditional  anterior 
[J'eus  donne,  j'eusse  donne]  and  even  the  plus  que  parfait  du  subjonctif 
[que  j'eusse  donne]. 

You  will  have,  indeed,  very  little  use  for  the  latter;    as  for  the  two 
other  ones,  a  foreigner  can  do  without  them  altogether. 
[Compare  to  the  future  of  the  subjonctive  in  Spanish.] 

IV. — When  you  first  study  verbs,  you  may  omit  the  preterit  [or 
passe  defini]  which  nowadays  is  little  used  in  conversation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  narrative  tense  which  you  will  anyway  learn  progressively  by 
reading  French.  Of  course  you  should,  later  on,  make  a  special  study 
of  it,  when  you  are  far  advanced  enough  to  tell  long  stories  or  write 
at  length  on  a  given  topic.  To  study  it  too  soon  would  be  likely  to 
lead  you  to  a  misuse  of  this  tense. 

It  has  been  the  mistake  of  many  a  teacher  to  ignore  this  ancient 
and  very  truthful  French  saying:    Qui  trop  embrasse,  mal  etreint! 

V. — Do  not  indulge  in  the  very  wrong  habit  of  using  laisser  when 
you  translate  such  expressions  as 

let  us  go.  let  him  eat.  let  them  enter. 

They  belong  to  the  French  imperatif 

allons!  qu'il  mange!  qu'ils  entrent. 

VI. — Another  very  common  mistake,  for  which  some  old-fashioned 
grammars  are  answerable,  is  to  translate  without  distinction  may  by 
the  subjonctif  present  and  might  by  the  imparfait  du  subjonctif. 
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The  rules  governing  the  French  subjonctive  are  entirely  different 
from  those  regulating  the  use  of  "may"  and  "might."  The  latter 
are,  in  fact,  often  rendered  in  French  by  pouvoir 

I  think  that  he  may  not  arrive  in  time. 

Je  pense  qu'il  peut  ne  pas  arriver  ^  temps. 


But  in: 


Je  tremble  que  vous  n'arriviez  pas  k  temps. 
I  tremble  lest  you  may  not  arrive  in  time. 


the  subjonctive  is  used,  not  because  of  "may,"  but  because  verbs 
of  fear,  in  French,  govern  this  mood. 

VII. — Remember  that  6tre  is  never  used  in  French  as  an  auxiliary 
with  the  present  participle,  like  in  English. 
»^        Therefore,  do  not  say 

Je  suis  lisant  for  1  am  reading,  but  Je  lis. 
J'ltais  lisant  for  I  was  reading,  but  Je  lisais. 

This  also  is  a  very  common  error. 

VIII. — Do  not  try  to  introduce  the  imparfait  du  subjonctif  in  your 
sentences  if  there  is  any  other  construction  available.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward and  ill-sounding  tense  which  French  speaking  people  always 
do  their  best  to  avoid.  Indeed,  some  classical  writers,  Voltaire  for 
instance,  preferred  to  err  grammatically  than  to  mar  their  works 
with  such  disagreeable  expressions  as  mangeassions,  appartinssiez, 
agenoulliassent,  and  persifflassiez !  * 

IX. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  French  verbs  op 
MOTION  require  the  avixiliary  ETRE  (and  not  avoir). 

Therefore 

Do  not  say  But  say 

J'ai  alle  Je  suis  all6 

J'ai  sorti  Je  suis  sorti 

J'ai  parti  Je  suis  parti 

J'ai  mont6  Je  suis  monte 

J'ai  descendu  Je  suis  descendu 

J'avais  tombe  J'etais  tombe 

J'avais  venu  J'etais  venu 

J'avais  revenu  J'etais  revenu 

J'aurais  devenu  Je  serais  devenu 

J'aurais  entre  Je  serais  entre 

II  a  ne  11  est  ne 

II  a  mort  II  est  mort 

*  In  many  instances  the  subjonctive  [present  or  imperfect]  can  be  avoided.    For  in- 
stance, to  use  it  in  translating  sentences  lilce  this: 

I  do  not  think  1  shall  go  home. 
Did  you  believe  you  were  sicli  ? 

would  be  a  useless  complication. 
Say:    Je  ne  pense  pas  aller  A  la  maison. 
C.-'oyiez  vous  etre  malade  ? 

Both  verbs  have  the  same  subject. 
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A  great  many  students,  however  advanced  they  may  be  in  French, 
make  this  mistake,  the  most  common  in  French  verbs  and  the  easiest, 
perhaps,  to  avoid.  This  must  be  partly  imputed  to  the  lack  of  clear- 
ness of  most  grammars  on  that  subject. 

Remark. — There  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  (for  instance, 
coiirir,  to  run) ,  but  they  apply  to  verbs  of  motion  which  are  not  so 
extensively  used  as  those  requiring  the  aiixiliary  fitre. 
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PART  VIII. 

SUNDRY  DIFFICULTIES 

I. — Campagne 

^al   In  time  of  war,  the  army  is  en  campagne,  and  not  i  la  cam- 
pagne [in  the  country  for  an  outing]. 

(b)  In  the  Summer  you  live  a  la  campagne,  and  not  dans  la  cam- 
pagne [in  the  fields]. 

(c)  Do  not  mistake  compagne  [companion]  for  campagne. 

II. — Croire. 

(a)  Vous  croyez  quelqu'un,  but  Vous  croyez  a  une  nouvelle  [without 
preposition:    full  belief;    with  S.:    simple  adhesion]. 

(b)  Vous  croyez  en  Dieu     [with  en:    absolute  confidence]. 

III. — Convenir 

(a)  The  price  suits  your  father.     Le  prix  convient  a  votre  p&re. 

(b)  But:  you  agree  to  meet  in  the  park.     Vous  convenez  de  vous 
rencontrer  au  pare. 

IV. — Fort,   bien,   beaucoup 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  these  three  words  can  be  used  indif- 
ferently. 

(a)  Bien  is  without  question  stronger  than  beaucoup. 

Je  le  desire  beaucoup.     I  wish  it  much. 
Je  le  desire  bien.     I  wish  it  very  much. 

(b)  Fort  is  sometimes  stronger  than  bien. 

Je  le  desire  fort.     I  do  wish  it. 

(c)  Notice  the  diff^erence  between: 

fort  bien:    very  good!  all  right! 
bien  fort:    very  strongly. 

V. — Penser 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  translate  to  think  of  into  penser  de  in  the 
meaning  of  to  have  in  one's  thoughts.     Use:  penser  A. 
Penser  de  means :    to  have  an  opinion  of. 
Pensez  A  moi:    think  of  me. 
Que  pensez  vous  de  moi:    what  do  you  think  of  me? 
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VI. — Pas  mal,  pas  mauvais 

These  expressions  are  often  misunderstood  by  foreigners.  They 
do  not  mean:  not  so  very  bad  [or  badly],  but  not  at  all  badly,  not  at 
all  lad. 

J'en  ai  pas  mal  means:   I  have  qtiite  a  number  of  them. 

VII. — Puisque,  depuis 

Few  students  use  these  words  correctly.     Both,  it  is  true,  can  be 
translated  by  since,  but  there  are  two  "since"  in  English. 
Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  sick. 

Depuis  que  je  vous  ai  vu 

Since  you  cannot  do  otherwise. 
Puisque  vous  ne  pouvez  pas 

VIII. — N'est-ce-pas 

Remember  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  translate  into  French  such 
expressions  as: 

do  you?  does  he?  do  you  not?  did  they?  and  so  forth;    are  you?  were 
they?  and  so  forth. 

Notice  however  that  you  cannot  use  it  when  do,  does,  are,  etc., 
have  not  the  same  subject  as  the  verb  for  which  they  stand. 

Example:  I  wish  to  go  there;   do  you  not? 
Je  desire  y  aller ;   et  vous  ? 

IX. — Point,    pas 

Students  are  often  wondering  what  is  the  difference  between  these 
words. 

Bear  in  mind  that  point  is  stronger  than  pas. 

Pierre:    Je  ne  veux  pas. 

Jean:    Je  vous  en  prie 

Pierre:    Je  ne  veux  point,  vous  dis-je! 

X . — Prepositions 

It  has  been  said,  with  good  reason,  that  no  part  of  the  French 
syntax  is  more  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  master  than  the  prepositions. 

The  rules  laid  out  on  that  subject  by  the  different  grammars  or 
handbooks  are,  of  necessity,  vague,  unreliable  and  therefore  of  little 
value. 

Against  this  kind  of  stumbling  blocks  we  remain  powerless,  for  a 
very  long  practice  only  can  enable  students  to  use  the  right  preposi- 
tion at  the  right  place. 

Here  are,  however,  a  few  remarks  from  which  you  may  derive 
some  benefit. 
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I. — De  is  considerably  more  used  than  h..  If  you  are  in  doubt, 
use  de  after  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs;  you  will  thus  lessen  the 
danger  of  making  a  mistake. 

II. — Tr>'  to  master  the  following  list  of  verbs  which  are  in  constant 
use  and  require  two  prepositions  {k  with  a  noun ;   de  with  an  infinitive) . 

Conseiller  ^ de 

dire  k de 

demander  k de 

def  endre  k de 

ordonner  k de 

persuader  k de 

promettre  k de 

proposer  k de 

permettre  k de 

rappeler  a de 

refuser  k de 

reprocher  k de 

repondre  k de 

souhaiter  k de 

Rely  upon  practice  for  the  rest  and  unless  you  enjoy  an  extraordinary 
memory,  do  not  endeavor  to  learn  by  heart  the  lists  given  by 
grammars  and  handbooks,  for  these  lists  should  be  used  only  as 
works  of  reference. 

XI. — Savoir,    connaitre 

Two  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  of  the  French. 
Remember  that: 

I. — To  know  that f        )  savoir  que . 

-    -  .-  |arej,        -   ^- 


To  know  if,  etc  .  .  .  .    \        \  savoir  si,  etc . 


II. — CoNNAixRE  is  alwaj^s  used  with  a  direct  object,  and  that  ob- 
ject cannot  be  a  verb. 

III. — ConnaItre,  and  not  savoir,  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  "to 
be  acquainted  with." 

XII. — ^Vieille,   veille,   vielle 
Notice  the  spelling  of  these  words: 
vieille — old  (fem.) 
veille  (f) — the  eve 
vielle  (f) — hurdy  gurdy 

XIII.— Est-ce-que 

Notice  that  if,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  you  experience  some 
difficulty  about  the  place  of  pronouns  or  the  construction  in  general 
when  you  use  the  interrogative  form,  you  can  always  begin  the  sen- 
tence with  EST-CE-QUE,  which  does  not  alter  the  primitive  construction 
of  that  sentence. 
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Examples-. 

He  remembers:    il  se  souvient. 
Does  he  remember:   est-ce-qu'il  se  souvient? 
I  would  have  given  it  to  him:   je  le  lui  aurais  donng. 
Would  I  have  given  it  to  him:  est  ce  que  je  le  lui  aurais  donn6? 
Est-ce-que  does  not  necessarily  express  "astonishment" — in  spite 
of  the  affirmations  of  some  grammarians. 

XIV.— En-a 

Do  not  use  indifferently  en,  a,  or  dans  when  you  wish  to  translate 
in  or  at  before  the  name  of  a  country  or  that  of  a  city. 
En  is  used  with  countries :    en  France. 
k  is  used  with  cities:  k  Paris. 

I  am  in  my  room  at  London  in  England : 

X  Je  sms  DANS  ma  chambre  a  Londres  en  Angleterre.  X, 
XV.— Done— Alors 

Done    shows    subsequence,    or    emphasis.     Alors    shows    consequence 
(as  "in  that  case,"  "  that  being  the  case  "). 
Pierre  est  un  homme:  done,  Pierre  est  mortel. 
Venez  done  (do  come). 
J'entrai,  et  alors  je  le  vis  par  terre. 
Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  venir?     Alors,  j'irai  seul. 

XVI.— Pres  de— Pret  4. 
Pres  de  is  "  near  ";  Pret  a  is  "  ready  to." 

XVII.— Retenir— Detenir. 

Ditenir  is  always  "  to  detain  by  force." 

II  est  detenu:  lie  is  in  jail. 

II  est  retenu:  he  is  detained  (by  business,  etc.). 

X  VI II .— Recouvrer- Reeouvrir 

Reeouvrer  =  to  recover. 
Reeouvrir  =  to  cover  again. 
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PART  IX. 


MISTAKES  IN  LETTER  WRITING 

I. — Do  not  write  Cher  monsieur  [Dear  Sir]  to  people  whom  you  do 
not  know.     Use  Monsieur  alone.* 

II. — Do  not  use  capitals  for  names  of  days  or  months  in  the  body 
of  a  sentence;    these  are  not  proper  nouns  in  French. 

III. — Do  not  use  ordinal  but  cardinal  numbers  for  dates. 
The  fifteenth  of  January  is  le  quinze  janvier. 

IV. — At  the  end  of  a  letter,  do  not  translate  Yours  truly  by  "votre 
vraiment,"  "votre  sincferement"  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Although 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  fathom  the  depths  and  appreciate 
the  multifarious  shades  of  meaning  of  French  epistolary  formulas, 
here  are  some  rules  which  the  student  may  safely  go  by. 

(a)  in  a  business  letter  write:  j  Recevez,  Monsieur,   mes    saluta- 

]  tions  empressees. 

(b)  to  high  officials,    (repre-  (  Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur  le .  .  .  . 
sentatives,    etc.) ■<  I'assurance  de  ma  haute  consid- 

(  eration. 

(c)  to  some  one  with  whom  i  Recevez,  je  vous  prie,  I'assurance 

you  are  acquainted  but  -j  de  ma  consideration  distinguee. 

not  intimate  ( 

(d)  a  little  less  formal j  Croyez,    cher   monsieur,    k    mes 

(  meilleurs  sentiments. 

(e)  a  man  to  a  woman j  Veuillez    agreer,    Madame,    mes 

\  respectueux  hommages. 

(f)  to  a  friend f  Bien  a  vous. 

Tout  a  vous. 
Votre  tout  devoue. 
Sincerement  a  vous. 

^  Votre  affectionne. 

VI. — Do  not  translate  literally,  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  Respectfully 
or  Yours  respectfully.  This  expression,  which  is  meaningless  in 
English  epistolary  style,  is  always  taken  in  its  proper  sense  in  French, 
and  therefore  used  only  from  inferior  to  superior  in  business  or  civil 
service.  A  woman  specially  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  it  in 
French  when  writing  to  a  man. 

*  The  practice  of  addressing  people,  in  a  letter  or  in  conversation,  by  their 
family  name — "i.e."  Monsieur  Blank  or  Cher  monsieur  Blank,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
somewhat  vulgar  in  French  nowadays. 
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Wrong  expressions. 

Dormez  lui  mes  amours. 

[give    her    my    love.] 

[from  a  woman  to  a  woman.] 

Avec  mes  regards, 
[with  kind  regards.] 

Rappelez  moi  a  lui. 

[remember  me  to  him.] 

Votre  respectueusement 

[Yours  very  respectfully.] 
[from  inferior  to  superior,  in  civil 
service,  etc.] 


Correct  expressions. 
Faites  lui  toutes  mes  amiti6s. 

Avec  mes  meilleurs  souvenirs. 

Rappelez  moi  k  son  bon  souvenir. 

Je  reste  avec  respect  votre  humble 
serviteur. 
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PART  X. 


ERRONEOUS  FRENCH  QUOTATIONS. 

A  number  of  French  words,  expressions  or  sentences  which  are 
offered  as  f  reign  quotations  and  usually  written  in  italics  in  English 
literature,  are  not  properly  spelt  or  correctly  used.  Anyone  who 
studies  French  should  avoid,  above  all,  this  particular  kind  of  "stum- 
bling blocks." 

The  list  hereafter  appended  contains  only  the  most  common  mis- 
quotations.    There  are  many  others. 

Au  fond.  Right  enough  when  taken  in  the  meaning  of 

"at  bottom,"  "at  the  bottom,"  "in  reality,"  is 
wrong  if  used  for  "thoroughly"  which  is,  in 
French, 

k  fond. 


Aventurier 

Blanc-mange 

Chef. 

Chacun  k  son  goilt. 

Demi-tasse 
Femme  de  chambre 

Gendarme. 
N£glig6e 


is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  a 
"venturesome  character,  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow, 
fond  of  change,"  etc.  This  is  wrong,  as  the  word 
is  always  contemptuous  in  French. 

should  be  spelt 

Blanc -manger 
(white     food) 
It  is  a  widely  spread  misconception  to  consider 
this  name  as  referring  always  to  a  cook.     It  is  in 
reality  the  regular  translation  of  "chief." 

As  this  expression  means  "every  one  has 
his  own  taste,"  the  word  "a"  is  a  verb  and  must 
not  take  the  accent. 

is  sometimes  mistaken  for  half  a  cup  of  coffee. 
It  means  a  cup  of  coffee  without  milk, 
is  NOT  a  chambermaid  but  a  lady's  maid.     "Cham- 
bermaid" is 

Fille   ds   chambre. 
This  word  is  often  misused  by  foreigners.     The 
"Gendarme"  is  a  rural  guard,  not  a  city  police- 
man.    The  latter  is  called: 
in  Paris:    Gardien  de  la  Paix. 
elsewhere :  Sergent  de  ville  or  Agent  de  police. 
[morning   dress]   should   not   be   spelt   with   two 
"e."     The  French  word  is 

neglige. 
"She  is  in  neglige." 
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Papier  mache  should  be  spelt 

papier  mich6 

for  the  last  word  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  micher  [to  chew]. 

Pell-mell  when  dressed  up  in  italics  as  a  French  idiom  is 

not  spelt  correctly.     The  French  expression  is: 
pele-mele. 

R6chauffe6  [old    material    worked    up    again].     Should    be 

spelt  with  one  "e."     The  French  word  is 

rechauffe. 
"It  is  a  rechauffe  of  an  old  book." 

Sansculotte  is  not  a  "ragged  fellow,"  as  a  well  known  dic- 

tionary puts  it,  but  a  patriot  who  during  the 
French  Revolution  had  discarded  the  breeches 
(culottes),  an  aristocratic  garb,  for  the  plain 
trousers. 

Sacre!  an  exclamation  commonly  attributed  to  French 

characters  by  some  comic  papers,  is  not  correct 
It  means  "coronation."  The  correct  expression 
in  French  is 

Sacrebleu ! 
derived  from  Sacre  Dieu  [by  the  sacred  God]. 

Waive.  Right  enough  when  you  speak  of  a  woman, 

is  not  correct  when  referring  to  a  man.  In  that 
case  write  or  say: 

naif  [na-iff] 

Arevoir!  used  for   "good  bye!"  is  not  correct,  for,  to  a 

Frenchman,  it  means:  "to  be  revised."  Write 
or  say: 

au  revoir 

En  suite.  This  expression  is  correct  when  used  in  the 

meaning  of 

"following   each    other." 
For  instance: 

"I     rented    three    rooms    en    suite." 
although  se  faisant  suite  is  more  generally  em- 
ployed in   order  to   avoid  a  confusion   with   the 
adverb    ensuite   (afterwards).     But  en  suite    is 
WRONG  when  used  with  the  meaning  of 
"  as  a  complement," 
"as  an  accompaniment." 
In    the    following    paragraph,   culled    from    the 
Fashion  Notes  of  a  leading  New  York  daily: 
"also  Siberian  squirrel  with  stole-fronted  collar- 
ette and  huge  Directoire  muff  en  suite," 
the  quotation  is  faulty. 
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Fleur  de  lis. 


Mayonnaise 


Encore. 


Double  entendre 
de  gaite  du  ccEur. 

a  I'outrance. 
soubriquet 

vis  k  vis. 


The  last  word  in  this  quotation  is  usually  pro- 
nounced "li"  (in  English  "lee"].  This  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  final  "s"  must  be  sounded. 

However,  in  heraldry,  this  "s"  is  mute. 
Therefore  the  following  rhymes  are  correct  in  a 
poem  on  a  crest: 

"He  chose  the  Fleur  de  lis. 
All  men  shall  see 
My  Fleur  de  lis 
To  think  of  me." 

Klio  Club,  Chicago,   1902. 

must  not  be  pronounced 

may-onnaise,  but 

ma-i-ormaise 
[English:    mah-ee-onnaise.] 

It  is  absolutely  incorrect,  from  a  French  point 
of  view,  to  say: 

The  singer  had  many  "encores." 
The  proper  word  is :   rappel  or:  bis. 

A  Frenchman  would  say: 
Tel  morceau  a  et6  bisse  plusieurs  fois. 

is  not  correct.     The  correct  expression  is: 

k  double  entente 
[entente  is  meaning;    entendre,  to  hear.] 

This    expression    has    been    used    by    several 
writers,    for   instance   by    Mrs.    Oliphant   in   her 
"  Life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan." 
Say:    de  gaite  de  coeur. 

[to  the  utmost]. 
Say:    k  outrance. 

is  not   French.     If  the  good  old  English  word 
"nickname,"  which  means  the  same  thing,  does 
not  suit  you,  and  if  you  wish  to  use  what  Pro- 
fessor Hill  calls  "borrowed  finery," 
Say :    sobriquet. 

A  much  more  useful  loan  from  the  French,  is 
correct  only  if  it  is  pronounced :  vi-za-vi. 

[English:      vee-zah-vee] 
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PART  XI. 


A  FEW  HINTS 


TO  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  SOME  DIFFICULTY  IN  UNDER- 
STANDING FRENCH 

I. — Bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  that  matter  lies  in 
the  habit  of  French  speaking  people  to  carry  over  or  "link"  the  final 
consonant  of  words.  This  practice  makes  it  difficult  for  the  novice 
to  catch  the  words  independently  from  one  another* 

In  consequence,  we  advise  the  student  to  get  thoroughly  familiar 
himself  with  the  linking  of  final  consonants  by  "drilling"  carefully 
and  patiently. 

II. — Notice  the  difference  of  meaning  resulting  from  a  different 
accentuation  of  the  same  word.  (See  Appendix  on  Pronunciation, 
III.  Miscellaneous.) 

III. — You  will  avoid  some  misinterpretations  by  mastering  the 
following  list,  containing  nouns  which  sound  alike  although  their 
spelling  may  differ. 

*  To  the  untrained  ear  a  sentence  like  this :  les  ennemis  arrivent  en  un  instant, 
seems  to  be  a  single  long  word  ;  moreover,  the  carrying  over  of  the  "  t "  of  arrivent  is 
misleading,  for  it  gives  a  sound  to  a  third  person  plural  which  would  be  silent  other- 
wise. 
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PART  XII. 

A  LIST 

OF  VERY  FAMILIAR  EXPRESSIONS  OR  WORDS 
Commonly  Used  by  the  French  in  Conversation  or  Current  Literature. 

THIS  Hst  is  quite  an  innovation  in  an  educational  work. 
Let  it  be  understood  from  the  first  that  it  is  not  a  short 
dictionary  of  slang,  although  it  contains  a  few  expressions 
which  are  undoubtedly  "poor  French."  All  the  words  hereafter  class- 
ified are  constantly  used  in  familiar  style  or  conversation ;  many  of 
them  indeed  are  not  disowned  by  French  Academiciens;  but  few  have 
gained  admission  to  the  standard  dictionaries,  and  this  is  why  we 
have  grouped  them  together  as  methodically  as  possible. 

The  following  is  chiefly  a  reference  list,  although  the  student  might 
occasionally  make  use  himself  of  these  "familiar  expressions."  The 
words  which  are  not  strictly  bon  ton  will  be  found  marked  with  a  f 

QUALIFYING  MAN 

un  dne  bite  [a  saddled  ass]  a  regular  ass 

une    culotte    de    peau    [buckskin  a  stultified  old  warrior 

breeches] 

un  debrouillard  a  handy  fellow 

un  drole  de  corps*  [funny  body]  a  queer  fellew 

uu  dur  k  cuire  [hard  to  cook]  a  hardy  one 

un  foudre  de  guerre  a  mighty  warrior 

une  ganache  a  dotard 

un  gabelou  custom  house  officer 

un  gniaf  cobbler 

un  gogo  a  "credulous  flat" 

un  iroquois  a  "rum  one" 

un  jobard  a  "flat" 

un  larbin  a  flunkey 

un  loup  de  mer  [sea-wolf]  Jack  Tar 

un.  loup  garou  [were  wolf]  a  "bear" 

*  Also  un  drole  de  paroissien  [lit:  a  funny  parishioner.  ] 
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un  maitre  homme 

une  maritorne 

un  mirliflore,  [muscadin] 

un  Mr.  Chose 

un  paltoquet 

un  pioupiou 

un  pipelet 

un  petit  maitre 

un  pleurard 

un  pleutre 

un  pochard 

un  pion  [man  (at  draughts)] 

un  rabat-joie  [joy  killer] 

un  raseur  [raser:    to  shave  ]t 

un  rat  de  cave  [cellar  rat] 

un  rat  d'eglise  [church  rat] 

un  rat  d'opera  [opera-rat ]t 

un  rate  [a  miss]t 

un  rond   de    cuir    [a   rubber-seat 

cushion] 
un  roublard 
un  sagouin 
un  salaud 
un  saligaud 
une  sangsue   [leech] 
une  sainte-n'y-touche 
un  triste  sire 
un  vert  galant 
une    vieille  potiche  [old  Chinese 

vase] 
un  voyou 


a  clever  raan 

a  wench 

a  regular  fop 

Mr.  What's  his  name 

a  clumsy  lout 

foot    soldier    "boy    in    blue"    "red 

coat"  [England] 

janitor 

a  fop,  a  snob 

one  who  is  always  crying 

a  contemptible  man 

a  drunkard 

usher  [in  a  school] 

a  "wet  blanket" 

a  bore 

excise  man 

church  beggar 

ballet  girl 

a  "dead  failure" 

a  sedentary  man 

a  shrewd  one 

a  slovenly  fellow 

a  dirty  fellow 

a  nast)'^  individual 

a  "blood  sucker" 

a  smooth  hypocrite 

a  wicked  man 

a  ladies'  man 

old  "stick  in  the  mud 

a  cad 


VERBS 


Avoir  une  dent  contre 

Avoir     la    langue    bien    pendue 

[a   tongue   which   hangs   well] 
Avoir  son  pompon  [a  top  knot)t 
Blaguer 

Bouffer  [to  puff,  to  swell]t 
Biicher 


to  have  a  grudge  against 
to  be  a  slanderer 

to  be  "very  gay" 

to  tell  fibs 

to  eat 

to  study  hard 
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Chipoter  [seij 

Embfitert 

Envoyer  promener 

Faire  la  barbe  k  [to  shave] 

Faire  une  boulette  [a  pellet] 

Faire  une  brioche  [a  bun]t 

Faire  de  I'Ipate,  de  I'esbroufft 

Faire  un  four 

Faire  une  gaffe  [a  boat  hook] 

Faire  son  deuil  de  [to  get  in 
mourning  for] 

Faire  la  noce  [wedding  feast  ]t 

Faire  un  pied  de  nez  k  [to  make 
a  nose  one  foot  long] 

Filer 

Financerf 

Finir  mal  [to  end  badly] 

Fourrerf 

Gueuler  [from  Gueule,  jaw]t 

Laver  la  tete  k  [to  wash  some- 
body's head] 

Mettre  dedans 

Potasser 

Rebiffer  [se]t 

Trimbaler 

Trimer 

Turlupiner 


to  dally,  to  haggle 

to  bore  some  one  to  death 

to  send  some  one  "to  the  shades" 

to  bore  some  one 

to  blunder 

to  make  a  mistake 

to  "bluff" 

to  make  a  blunder,    to  be  a  "dead 

failure" 

to  make  a  blunder 

to  give  up  as  hopeless 

to  have  a  "jolly  time" 
to  snub  some  one 

to  skip 

to  pay,  to  "cough  up" 

to  come  to  a  bad  end 

to  place,  to  put,  to  "jam" 

to  brawl,  to  "jaw" 

to  give  a  lecture  to 

to  "take  in,"  to  "do"  some  one 

to  study  hard 

to  be  refractory,  to  "kick" 

to  drag about 

to  drudge 
to  ridicule 


ADJECTIVES. 


Ddtraque 

Fichu 

Flou* 

Mirobolant 

Puant   [stinkingjt 

Rigolof 

Sale  [salted] 

Toqu6 [Toque:    a  cap] 
Veule 


"cracked" 

very  poor  [fig.]  "done  for" 

soft 

stunning,  "first  rate" 

conceited 

very  funny 

f  very  expensive 

1  c'est  sale:   That  is  salting  it  on! 

"cranky,"  "crazy" 
"soft,"  shifty  [a  man] 


*  This  wor(J  is  getting  more  and  more  used  every  year,  specially  in  Paris. 
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NOUNS. 


Bachot 


Bagou 

Barbe  [k  sa  barbe] 

Blague  [tobacco-pouch] 

Bosse  [du  dessin,  de  la  musique] 

Canard  [a  duck] 

Claque  [a  slap] 

Clou  [a  nail] 

Conte  a  dormir  debout 

roiite  [a  crust 
Cuir  [leather] 
Dada  [horse] 

la  Haute  or  la  Haute  Pfegre 
Galette  [a  sort  of  butter  cake]t 
Langue  verte  [the  green  tongue] 
Machine 

Panade  [bread  soup] 

Pite  [pie] 
Patraque 

Platine  [plate] 
Quibus  [du] 
Riflard 
Sac  [bag]t 

Saint-frusquin 

Sapin  [pine  wood]t 

Scie  [une]  [saw] 

Toutou 

True 

Veste  [waistcoat] 

Vieux  jeu 


Abrev.  for  Baccalaur^at  [a  bachelor 

degree] 
the  gift  of  the  gab 
to  his  face 
fib 

the  gift  [of  drawing,  etc.] 
bogus  news 

troop  of  hired  applauders 
a  "hit" 
idle  tale 

rubbish;  [picture]:    "daub" 
vulgar  mispronunciation 
hobby 

the  "swell  mob" 
money,  "dough" 
a  name  for  slang 

very    commonly    used   in    French: 
"Cette  machine — la",  That  thing 
a    "fix"    "Etre    dans    la    panade," 
To  be  in  a  "fix" 
blot  of  ink 

of  things:    out  of  order;    of  man: 
"shaky" 

the  gift  of  the  gab 

"tin" 

old  family  imibrella 

"II  a  le  sac" 

He  is  a  money  bag 

the    whole    outfit,    the    whole    kit, 

"one's  brass" 

a  cab 

of  things:    a  bore 

little  dog 

a  trick 

a  failure 

old    fashioned    idea,    "C'est    vieux 
jeu" 


Boire  du  lait  [to  drink  milk] 
Cela  ne  passe  pas ! 


SUNDRIES. 

to  be  "in  clover" 
It  is  "no  go" 
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C'est  dernier  cri  [last  cry]* 

C'est  du  propre  !  [clean] 

C'est  epatantt 

Etre  a  sec  [drj-] 

II  n'a  que  la  peau  sur  las  os 

II   a   une   araignee   dans   le   pla- 
fond [a  spider  in  his  ceiling] 

II  a  mis  du  foin  dans  ses  bottes 

[He  put  hay  in  his  shoes] 
Jeter  sa  langue  aux  chiens 
[to  throw  one's  tongue  to  the  dogs] 
Manger   de   la   vache   enragee 
[to  feast  on  mad  cow] 
Attrape ! 
AUez  y  voir!  [go  and  see  it] 

Faire  le  pied  de  grue   [to  stand 
on  one  foot  like  a  crane] 
Descends  de  ton  cheval ! 

Que   oui ! 

Vous    n'etes    gu6re    degourdi 

[you  are  hardly  thawed  out] 
Quatre  peles  et  un  tondu  [four 
bald  ones  and  a  shorn  one] 
Comptez-y  et  buvez  de  I'eau  claire ! 
[rely    upon    it    and    drink    pure 
water] 

11  se  gobe    [he  swallows  himself] 
Une  famille  huppee 
[a  crested  family] 
Qn  vieux  de  la  vieille 
[a  veteran  from  the  Old  Guard] 

*  This  expression  is  a  great  favorite  at  present  in  Paris. 


It's  entirely  new,  the  last  thing ! 

That's  nice!  [sarcasm] 

It's  stunning ! 

to  be  hard  up 

He  is  only  skin  and  bones 

He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet 

He  feathered  his  nest 

to  give  up  guessing 

to  have  hard  times 

Catch  that ! — Good  for  you,  for  him ! 

Believe  it  if  you  can ! — Get  it  if  you 

can! 

to  v/ait  patiently 

Come  down  from  your  pedestal — 

Don't  "bluff"  any  more  ! 

Yes,  to  be  sure ! 

You   do   not    know   much   how   to 

manage 

a  very  poor  audience,  a  half  empty 

house  [at  the  theatre] 

You  are  a  fool  if  you  rely  upon  it 


He  has  a  "big  head" 

A  "crack,"  a  "swell"  family 

_AtX  old   "doo'  <^^  Tirar" 
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ABOUT  SOME  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  AFFIXES,  ETC. 

STUDENTS   are   often   embarrassed   in    trying    to    translate   into 
French  the  English  nouns='=  ending  in  full,  less,  load  and  so  forth- 
On  the  other  hand,  some  endings,  in  French,  indicate  plainly 
by  themselves  that  the  v/ords  to  which  thej''  belong  are  terms  of  dispar- 
agement or  even  of  contempt.     Some  others,  which  are  merely  affixes, 
modify  the  quality  expressed  by  the  original  word. 

Here  are  some  rules  or  remarks  which  we  should  wish  to  impress 
on  the  learner's  mind. 

I.— ENGLISH  AFFIXES 

1.  less 

Is  very  often  rendered  by  the  preposition  sans  followed  by  the  noun. 
Example:    He  was  coatless,  hatless  and  penniless.     [II  etait  sans 
habit,  sans  chapeau  et  sans  le  sou.] 

2.  load 

See  No.  3  (affix  full). 

3.  full 

Is  generally  rendered  by  the  French  affix  ee  added  to  the  primitive. 
Sometimes,  for  euphony  or  otherwise,  the  spelling  of  the  latter  is 
more  or  less  changed  in  the  derivative. 


(a)    Primitive  not  altered 


une  aire  [barn-floor] 

une  aiguille  [needle] 

une  assiette  [plate] 

une  auge  [trough] 

la  bouche  [mouth] 

la  brouette  [wheelbarrow] 

la  chambre  [room] 

la  charrette  [cart] 

la  cuve  [vat] 


airee  [barn-floor  full  of  sheaves] 

aiguillee  [needleful] 

assiettee  [plateful] 

augee  [troughful] 

bouchee  [mouthful  (solids)] 

brouettee  [wheelbarrow  loadij 

chambree  [roomful  (milit)] 

charrettee  [cartload] 

cuvee  [vatful] 


*  We  are  speaking  of  nouns,  not  of  adjectives. 
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la  cuiller  [spoon] 
la  gorge  [throat] 
la  hotte  [hod] 
la  pince  [pincers] 
le  plat  [dish] 
la  plume  [pen] 
la  poele  [pan] 
le  pot  [mug] 
le  rang  [row] 


cuilleree  [spoonful] 

gorgge  [mouthful  (liquids)] 

hottee  [hodful] 

pincee  [pincers  full,  pinch] 

platee  [dishful] 

plumge  [pen  full  (of  ink)  ] 

poelee  [panful] 

potee  [mugful] 

rangee  [full  row] 


(b)    Primitive  altered 


le  bee  [bill  (of  birds)] 

le  bras  [arm] 

le  four  [oven] 

la  Ifevre  [lip] 

la  maison  [house] 

le  nid  [nest] 

la  panier  [basket] 

la  pelle  [shovel] 

le  poelon  [pan] 

le  poing  [fist] 

le  sac  [sack] 

le  wagon  [wagon,  car] 


becquee  [billful] 

brassee  [armful] 

fournee  [ovenful] 

lippee  [mouthful  (animals)] 

maisonnee  [houseful] 

nichee  [nestful] 

panneree  [basketful] 

pelletee  [shovelful] 

poelonnee  [panful] 

poign6e  [handful] 

sachee  [sackful] 

wagonnee  [wagonload,  carload] 


(c)   French  nouns  in  which  the  affix  ee  could  be  translated  by 
"the  space  of." 

annee  [the  space  of  a  year] 

chevauch^e  [the  space  or  duration 

of  a  raid] 

journee  [the  space  of  a  day,  a  day's 

progress  in  traveling] 

matinee  [the  space  of  a  morning] 

soiree  [the  space  of  an  evening] 

veillee  [the  space  or  length  of  time 

during  which  one  sits  up] 


un  an  [year] 
chevaux  [horses] 

le  jour  [day] 

le  matin  [morning] 

le  soir  [evening] 

la  veille  [staying  up] 


II.— FRENCH  AFFIXES 
I.  atre 
Added  to  adjectives  it  lessens  the  quality  expressed  by  the  primi- 


"K     *^^^- 


Examples:  bleu:  bleuitre  [bluish,  etc.] 

rouge: rougeitre 
noir:     noiritre 
vert:     verditre 
blanc:  blanchitre 
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also    beliatre,  a  foppish  fellow 
douceitre,  sweetish 
gentillitre,  a  would-be  gentleman 
mar^tre,  a  cruel  mother  or  stepmother 


Often  conveys  an  idea  of  thickness  for  things,  of  dullness  for  persons. 
Examples:     bon  [good]  bonasse  [simple,  silly] 

soupe  [soup]       soupasse  [thick  soup] 
millet  [millet]     millasse  (pudding  made  of  millet] 
ville  [town]         villasse  [an  outgrown  village] 

3-  ette 
Is  used  for  diminutive. 
Examples:  amour  [love]  amourette  [little  love  affair] 

biche  [hind]  bichette  [little  hind — term  of  endear- 

ment] 

broche  [spit]  brochette  [skewer] 

boule  [ball]  boulette  [pellet] 

chemise  chemisette 

col  [collar]  coUerette 

couche  [bed]  couchette  [cot] 

courbe  [curve]  courbette  [cringing] 

cuve  [vat]  cuvette  [handbasin] 

gras  [fat]  grassouillette   [plump] 

hache  [axe]  hachette  [hatchet] 

histoire  [story]  historiette  [little  story] 

montagne  [mountain]  montagnette  [hill] 

poule  [hen]  poulette  [pet  hen] 

Jeanne  Jeannette 

Marie  Mariette 

Paule  Paulette 

etc. 

4.  rogne 
This  ending,  which  seems  quite  unmusical  to  a  French  ear,  is  not 
frequent;   but  in  every  instance  it  belongs  to  a  word  which  expresses 
something  repulsive. 

Examples 

ivrogne,     a  drunkard 

trogne        the  face  of  a  drunkard 

charogne    a  carrion 
As  for  rogne  itself,  it  means  a  kind  of  sktn  disease! 
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5.  ment 
This  affix  is  the  characteristic  of  adverbs  and  corresponds  to  the 
English  affix  ly.     Remember  that,  in   French,   adverbs  are  usually 
formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  ment  to  the  feminine  form  of  the 
latter. 

grand  grande  grandement 

doux  douce  doucement 

6.  Prefix  re 

Notice  that  the  idea  expressed  in  English  by  "back"  or  "again" 
is  rendered  by  the  prefix  re  in  French, 
to  come  back,   revenir 
to  do  again        refaire 

7.  Ending  ir 

Many  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  ending  thus,  convey  the  idea  of 
a  physical  or  moral  change:  palir,  to  grow  pale;  rougir,  to  blush;  vieillir, 
to  grow  old ;  s'abetir,  to  become  silly,  etc. 
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PART  XIV. 


Gargantua 


ABOUT  SOME  POPULAR  TYPES  OR  CHARACTERS  COMMON- 
LY ALLUDED  TO  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OR  CONVER- 
SATION. 

N  French,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  tongue,  freqiient  refer- 
ences are  made  to  sundry  characters  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
national  literature,  which  have  become,  so  to  speak,  regular  ad- 
jectives. Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  acquired  a  world-wide  lame; 
but  most  of  them  do  not  convey  any  meaning  to  the  mind  of 
foreigners. 

That  is  why  we  have  assimilated  them  to  the  other  "stumbling 
blocks"  of  the  language. 

An  immortal  creation  in  the  masterpiece 
of  Rabelais  bearing  this  title. 

A  popular  name  to  designate  a  man  en- 
dowed with  an  insatiable  appetite. 

Get  enfant  est  un  vrai  Gargantua. 
Les  moutons  de  Panurge  This  expression  depicts  people  who  hurry 
to  do  a  thing  just  for  imitation's  sake  and 
without  any  good  reason.  It  is  an  allusion 
to  Panurge's  sheep  in  Rabelais's  Panta- 
gruel. 

A  name  given  to  a  cat  by  La  Fontaine 
in  one  of  his  fables.  Very  often  applied 
since,  in  a  bantering  way,  to  this  animal. 

Origin:  a  character  in  Rabelais's  Gar- 
gantua. 

"Dulcinee,"  in  French,  is  generally  ap- 
pUed,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to  the  lady 
love  of  some  inexperienced  youth. 

Origin:  Dulcinee,  from  Toboso,  in  Cer- 
vantes's  Don  Quixote.* 

A  prominent  character  in  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,  by  Molifere. 

It    is  the   type   of  the   impudent   and 
crafty  "valet." 

Another  character  in   one  of  Moli^re's 
comedies    (Le  Tartufe).     Will   remain   for 
ever  in  French  the  impersonation  of  hypoc- 
risy. 
*  This  is,  as  the  reader  can  see,  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  literature. 


Raminagrobis 


Dulcinee 


Scapin 


Tartufe 
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Harpagon 
Georges  Dandin 

L'avocat  Patelin 

Quasimodo 

Perretto 

P6re  Goriot 
Roger  Bontemps 


Mimi  Pinson 


Le  marquis  de  Carabas 


The    leading    character    in    L'Avare,    a 

comedy  by  Moliere.     Is  the  classical  type 
of  the  miser. 

Ce  vieil  Harpagon  [this  old  miser.] 

Also  from  a  comedy  by  Moliere.  Is 
given,  as  a  nickname,  to  a  man  who  has 
married  above  his  condition,  and  is  obliged 
to  endure  with  patience  his  wife's  whims 
and  extravagance. 

A  very  amusing  comedy  by  Palaprat 
[1706.]  The  leading  character,  a  rather 
disreputable  barrister,  is  to-day  the  type 
of  the  unscrupulous  and  soft-tongued 
lawyer. 

This  character  of  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  gave  birth  to  the  popular  expression: 
Laid  comme  Quasimodo 
[as  ugly  as  Quasiinodo] 

The  impersonation  of  the  dreamer,  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air. 

Origin:  the  milkwoman  in  La  Fontaine's 
Perrette  et  le  Pot  au  lait. 

A  character  in  one  of  Balzac's  best  works. 

Impersonates  a  weak  father,  ill-treated 
by  his  children. 

[Roger     Good-Time.]       Beranger,      the 
great  French  song  writer,  made  this  charac- 
ter very  popular  by  his  famous  lines: 
Vivre  obscur  a  sa  guise, 
Narguer  les  mecontents 
Eh  gai!    c'est  la  devise 
Du  gros  Roger  Bontemps. 

A  "bon  vivant,"  enamored  of  life,  and 
happy  in  spite  of  all. 

"Pinson,"  a  chaffinch. 

"Gai  comme  pinson"  corresponds  to  the 
English  "lively  as  a  lark." 

Mimi  Pinson,  the  graceful  and  immensely 
popular  creation  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  is  a 
female  Roger  Bontemps.  Often  applied  to 
impecunious  shop-girls  or  seamstresses  whc 
face  bad  luck  with  cheerfulness  and  coui- 
age. 

A  character  of  Perrault's  Chat  Bott6 
(Puss  in  the  boots),  who  became  rich, 
thanks  to  the  craft  and  the  audacity  of  his 
pet  cat. 

Applied  to  a  "nouveau  riche,"  who  has 
been  more  lucky  than  industrious. 
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Robert  Macaire 
Tartarin 

Joseph  Prud'homme 


Jacques  Bonhomme 


Pfere  Loriquet 

Dumanet 
Colonel  Ramollot 

Pandore 


Calino 


A  creation  of  the  famous  playwright, 
Fr^derik  Lemaitre.  The  type  of  the  mod- 
em "sharp." 

The  hero  of  a  series  of  Alphonse  Daudet's 
novels.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  work 
that  "Tartarin"  became  very  quickly  in 
France  the  impersonation  of  the  Southern 
man;  boastful  and  noisy,  but,  at  bottom, 
as  guileless  as  a  child. 

A  creation  of  Henri  Monnier,  a  very 
•witty  French  writer.  Mr.  Prud'homme 
personifies  the  "bourgeois,"  ponderous,  sol- 
emn and  silly.  Many  of  his  utterances  are 
classical,  so  to  speak,  in  French  literature. 
For  instance: 

Ce  sabre  est  le  plus  beau  jour  de  ma  vie 
[this  sword  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life]. 

Le  char  de  I'Etat  navigue  sur  un  volcan. 
[the  chariot  of  the  State  navigates  upon  a 
volcano]. 

French  cartoonists  often  bring  Mr. 
Prud'homme  into  play. 

Characterizes  the  whole  French  people, 
and  corresponds  to  the  English  John  Bull 
and  to  the  American  Uncle  Sam. 

Usually  represented  as  a  good-natured 
countryman,  held  in  bondage  in  old  times 
by  the  "seigneurs,"  and  nowadays  by  the 
red  tape  and  the  "circumlocution  offices" 
of  the  omnipotent  French  Administration. 

A  French  historian,  who  died  in  1865. 
Has  remained  the  type  of  a  silly  old  man, 
always  afraid  of  improprieties. 

is  the  French  Tommy  Atkins. 

[A  new  creation]  Is  among  the  officers 
what  Dumanet  is  in  the  rank  and  file. 

Origin:    ramolli  [a  "soft  one."] 

The  usual  nickname  of  the  gendarme 
(French  constabulary).  Has  its  origin  in 
a  witty  song  which  brings  into  play  a  cor- 
poral of  constables  and  a  private,  named 
Pandore,  the  latter  blindly  acquiescing  in 
everything  his  superior  officer  chances  to 
say. 

From  cilin  [wheedling,  lazy] ;  a  type  of 
soft-minded  weakly  man;  something  like 
"Pat"  of  the  American  comic  papers. 

Always  represented  in  the  garb  of  a  city 
dweller. 
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Marlborough 


Mr.  de  la  Palice 


Le  roi  Dagobert 


La  mire  Michel 


La  Fie  Carabosse 


The  French,  seemingly  to  get  even  with 
the  English  General  Marlborough,  who  had 
defeated  them  often  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  made  him  the  hero  of  a 
burlesque  ballad.  His  name,  wrongly  pro- 
nounced mal-brou,  became  extremely  pop- 
ular with  many  generations  of  Frenchmen; 
and  "Marlborough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre"  is 
still  a  song  dear  to  the  school-children  of 
France.  Curiously  enough,  the  tune  adapt- 
ed to  the  words  is  that  of  the  English  song, 
"For  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow." 

Les  quatre-z'officiers  de  Marlborough — an 
expression  sometimes  used  to  designate 
busy  bodies,  who  talk  much  and  do  noth- 
ing. 

A  famous  French  general,  killed  at  Pavia 
in  1525.  Like  Marlborough,  he  became 
popular  through  a  burlesque  song.  There 
is  no  child  in  France  who  did  not  dance  or 
sing  the  ronde  "Mr.  de  la  Palice  est  mort." 

Although  Marshal  de  la  Palice  was  by 
no  means  a  silly  man,  the  legend  attributes 
to  him  a  great  many  speeches  and  remarks 
ridiculously  commonplace.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression, Verite  de  la  Palice,  to  designate  an 
emphatic  and  lengthy  exposition  of  a  self- 
evident  fact. 

Like  the  two  warriors  above  mentioned. 
King  Dagobert,  one  of  the  ablest  rulers 
France  ever  had,  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  ridiculized  in  a  ballad,  together  with 
his  State  Minister,  Saint  Eloi.  To  the 
French,  this  king  is  certainly  better  known 
as  le  roi  qui  met  sa  culotte  a  I'envers  [the 
king  who  puts  on  his  breeches  wrong  side 
out]  than  as  the  greatest  legislator  of  the 
seventh  century. 

C'est  comme  le  roi  Dagobert  is  an  ex- 
pression not  unfrequently  used  when  speak- 
ing of  a  man  who  finds  himself,  by  his  own 
fault,  "in  a  nice  mess." 

A  very  familiar  figure  in  children's 
books.  Represents  an  elderly  widow  who 
worships  an  unmanageable  cat.  This  ap- 
pellation is,  of  course,  often  bestowed  upon 
old  maids,  in  popular  literature. 

One  of  the  ugliest  characters  in  the 
French  fairy  tales.  A  term  of  contempt  to 
qualify  an  old  gossip,  a  mischief-maker. 
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Cartouche  and  Mandrin 


Colonibine 


Jocrisse 


Pierrot 


Arlequin 


Paillasse 


Polichinelle 


Auguste  [alias  Gtiguss] 
Smalah 


Two  famous  French  banditti  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Their  names  are  fre- 
quently given  to  bold  highwaymen. 

Originally  a  character  in  the  old  Italian 
comedy;  now  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
country  fair  theatre  in  France.  A  kind  of 
"soubrette." 

Originally  a  character  in  the  street  shows 
of  old  France.  Now  a  sort  of  "soft,"  a 
"green  youth"  (country  shows). 

An  ordinary  character  of  the  French 
pantomime,  always  clad  in  white,  with  the 
face  sprinkled  over  with  flour. 

Like  Colombine,  belonged  at  first  to  the 
old  Italian  comedy.  A  common  disguise 
at  fancy  dress  balls,  and  an  ubiquitous 
figure  in  the  streets  on  Mardi  Gras.  His 
dress  is  made  up  of  numberless  pieces  of 
cloth  of  all  colors:  hence  the  name  of 
Arlequin,  given  in  French  to  a  man  who  in 
politics  has  no  conviction  of  his  own,  a 
"regular  weather  cock." 

Same  origin  as  Arlequin  and  Colombine. 
A  sort  of  clown  who  is  used  outside  of  the 
show  to  attract  the  attention  of  passers  by 
and  draw  them  in.  This  name  is  also  a 
term  of  contempt  appUed  to  low  politicians. 

Same  origin  as  above.  Used  in  Italy  to 
represent  the  Neapolitan  citizen,  vulgar, 
but  witty  and  sarcastic.  In  France  he  de- 
generated into  a  humpbacked  and  gaily 
attired  character  of  the  popular  "farces," 
personifying  the  Gallic  wit  and  humor.  Of 
late,  he  has  lost  much  of  his  old  importance. 
He  is  hardly  found  now  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Punch  and  Judy  show  (in  French: 
Guignol) . 

A  nickname  commonly  given  of  late  to 
the  circus  clowns. 

In  Arabian,  the  private  convoy  or  train 
of  a  chief.  The  capture  of  Abd-El-Kader's 
Smalah  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  1842  has 
popularized  this  word  in  France,  where  it 
is  used  to-day  to  designate  a  retinue  of 
servants,  or  a  family  with  many  children, 
etc. 
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Les  naufrag^s  de  la  M6duse  The  wreck  of  the  ship  La  Meduse,  in 
July,  1816,  is  justly  considered  in  France 
as  the  most  terrible  tragedy  of  the  sea. 
The  hideous  scenes  which  took  place  on  the 
famous  raft  made  up  of  the  "debris"  of  the 
Meduse,  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  disaster  itself  employed 
metaphorically  in  many  ways. 

La  marquise  de  Pretintaille  A  type  created  by  Beranger  to  represent 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  nobility  in  France. 


Landemeau 
Carpentras 
Camelots  du  Roy 


Lambin 


A  city  in  Brittany,  which  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  being  made  fun  of  by  comic 
papers  and  playwrights. 

Same  explanation.  These  cities,  (and 
sometimes  Brives-la-Gaillarde) ,  are  the 
"Oshkoshs  and  Kalamazoos"  of  France. 

A  society  of  young  French  royalists  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  started  to  sell  political  papers 
on  the  Paris  streets.  Arrested  because  they 
did  not  possess  a  license  as  "  Camelots " 
[street  venders],  they  complied  with  the  law, 
but  took  up  the  name  in  question.  The 
society  was  founded  by  Chas.  Maurras  and 
Leon  Daudet. 

A  "slow  coach."  Origin:  Denis  Lambin, 
a  XVIth  Century  professor,  whose  style  was 
diffuse  and  heavy.  Lambiner:  to  be  very 
slow,  to  loiter. 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO    PART    XIV 


Adrets  [Baron  des] 

Agnes 

Alceste 
Amadis 

Angot  [Mme.] 
Anne  [Soeur] 

Artaban 

Beau  Tenebreux 

Bertrand  et  Raton 
Bilboquet 

Bobeche 

Brid'oison 

Buridan 


A  Protestant  general,  during  the  Religious  Wars 
in  France,  famous  for  his  cruelty.  Remained  the 
type  of  the  party  leader  who  disgraces  himself  by 
atrocious  reprisals. 

The  innocent  maiden  who  knows  nothing  of  life 
and  uses  unwittingly  the  most  objectionable  ex- 
pressions. Origin:  a  character  in  Moliere's  L'Ecole 
des  Femmes. 

Leading  character  in  Moliere's  Misanthrope.  Per- 
sonifies a  gruff,  outspoken  man-hater. 

The  hero  of  a  famous  romance  of  the  knighthood 
period.  Amadis  de  Gaule  is  the  type  of  the  faithful 
and  chivalrous  lover. 

A  popular  type  which  stigmatizes  the  ridiculous 
traits  of  the  new  social  class  springing  up  after  the 
French  Revolution.  Applied  now  to  a  very  vulgar 
"  nouveau  riche." 

In  Perrault's  Barbe  Bleue,  the  watchful  sister  of 
Bluebeard's  last  wife.  Personifies  expectation  or 
anxiety.  Writers  use  often,  in  many  ways,  her  well 
known  answer  to  her  sister,  "  Non,  je  ne  vois  que  le 
soleil  qui  poudroie  et  I'herbe  qui  verdoie." 

A  Parthan  king,  very  proud  and  dignified.  Fier 
comme  Artaban  is  a  commonly  used  proverb. 

The  type  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  lover. 
Origin:  the  name  assumed  by  Amadis  (see  above) 
after  a  quarrel  with  his  lady  love. 

Often  used  to  designate  a  deceiver  and  his  vic- 
tim. Origin  :  one  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  in  which 
the  Cat  pulls  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Monkey. 

A  character  in  Les  Saltimbanques,  a  play  by 
Dumersan  and  Varin  (1838).  The  type  of  the  un- 
scrupulous business  man  who,  when  things  look 
dark,  thinks  only  of  putting  the  firm's  money  in  a 
safe  place. 

The  nickname  of  a  celebrated  French  clown  (1809), 
immensely  popular  and  very  witty.  Remained  the 
type  of  a  clown  in  a  second-rate  circus. 

A  comical  character  in  Beaumarchais'  Mariage 
de  Figaro.  The  type  of  the  ignorant  judge  who  is  a 
great  stickler  for  form. 

A  scholastic  theologian  of  the  XlVth  Century, 
well  known  as  the  originator  of  the  argument  called 
L'Ane  de  Buridan,  and  which  is  used  in  literature  to 
show  the  situation  of  a  man  obliged  to  choose  between 
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Cadet  Roussel 


Candide 

Cendrillon 
Cesar  Birotteau 


Charmant  [Prince] 

Chicaneau 

Chrysale 

Crac  [Mr.  de] 
Crillon 

Diafoirus 
Dimanche  [Mr.] 
Don  Cesar  de  Bazan 

Eliacin 

Eminence  Grise  [1'] 

Fanfan-la-TiUipe 


two  opposite  things — as  the  donkey  between  water 
and  oats. 

One  of  Calino's  ancestors  (see  page  77).  Orig- 
inated in  a  French  regiment  (1792)  as  a  type  of  a 
silly  and  prim  veteran.  Became  very  popular  as 
the  hero  of  a  song  for  children. 

The  type  of  the  optimistic  philosopher.  Origin  : 
a  leading  character  in  one  of  Voltaire's  novels. 

The  Cinderella  of  the  En,t!:lish. 

The  hero  of  one  of  Balzac's  novels,  who  remained 
the  type  of  the  weak-minded  "bourgeois"  harassed 
by  a  multitude  of  "sharps." 

The  Deus  ex  Machina  who  comes  just  in  time  to 
unravel  the  villain's  plot.  [From  a  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  fairy  tales.] 

Personifies  disputatious  people,  fond  of  law-suits, 
etc.  Taken  from  a  leading  character  in  Racine's 
Les  Plaideurs. 

An  extremely  popular  creation  of  Moliere  in  Les 
Femmes  Savantes.  The  tvpe  of  the  conservative, 
"sit-by-the-fire"  man.  His  utterance,  "Je  vis  de 
bonne  soupe  et  non  de  beau  langage,"  is  constantly 
used  in  literature  as  well  as  in  conversation. 

A  character  in  a  play  by  Colin  d'Harleville.  A 
man  who  tells  impossible  stories  :  the  French 
Munchhausen. 

The  expression  Pends  toi,  brave  Crillon:  tu  n'y 
etais  pas  is  often  used  to  deplore  a  friend's  absence 
on  some  occasion.  Origin  :  a  note  of  Henri  IV  to 
his  friend  Crillon  after  a  battle. 

A  character  in  the  immortal  satire  of  Molifere,  Le 
Malade  Imaginaire.  Personifies  a  vain  and  ignorant 
physician. 

The  type  of  the  creditor  who  allows  himself  to  be 
appeased  by  his  debtor's  fine  speeches.  [From  a 
character  in  Moliere's  Don  Juan.] 

A  care-free  nobleman  who  after  the  loss  of  his 
fortune,  retains  his  gay  nonchalance,  and  wears  his 
rags  as  if  they  were  the  most  sumptuous  garments 
Origin  :  a  character  in  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias. 

In  Racine's  Athalie,  a  young  prince  secretly 
brought  up  by  the  high  priest  Joad.  Characterizes 
the  child  of  illustrious  birth  who  happens  to  be,  for 
a  time,  in  a  dangerous  predicament. 

The  nickname  of  Pere  Joseph,  a  monk  who  was 
the  confidant  and  adviser  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
(1577-1638).  In  literature,  a  man  behind  the  scenes, 
who  has  influence,  but  no  responsibility. 

The  type  of  the  old-time  French  private  soldier 
who  divides  his  affections  between  wine  and  glory 
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Figaro 

Gamache  [Noces  de] 

Gavroche 

Geronte 

Gevaudan  [bete  du] 

Gigogne  [Mfere] 
Gil  Bias 

Gribouille 

Gros-Jean 

Josse  [Mr.] 

Jourdain  [Mr.] 

Lamourette  [Baisers] 

Laridon 

Leandre  [Beau] 
Lustucru 

Hayenz 


An  immortal  creation  of  Beaumarchaib,  who  used 
it  in  several  comedies.  Like  the  Scapin  of  Moli^re, 
it  is  a  valet ;  but  the  former  is  purely  comic  and 
impertinent,  while  there  is  always  a  very  fine  satire 
in  the  utterances  of  Figaro. 

Gamache's  wedding  feast,  in  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote.     Used  to  depict  a  gorgeous  repast. 

Parisian  street-boy,  witty,  precocious,  yet  honest  at 
bottom.    Creation  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  Les  Miserables. 

In  the  old  French  comedy  :  an  elderly  and  digni- 
fied character.  Later  :  an  old  dotard.  [Molifere  used 
it  already  with  this  meaning.] 

Fantastic  animal  which  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  1765  in  the  part  of  France  known  as  Gevaudan 
(to-day:  Departement  of  Lozere).  In  literature: 
something  uncanny,  mysterious,  which  turns  up 
unexpectedly. 

The  mother  of  many  children.  Origin  :  a  char- 
acter in  the  French  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

The  title  as  well  as  the  leading  character  in  Le 
Sage's  masterpiece  (1715).  Personifies  an  adven- 
turous youth  who  lives  by  his  wits. 

Apopular  creation,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 
Refers  to  a  blundering  fellow  who  always  jumps 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Another  popular  creation  to  personify  a  dreamer 
who  never  succeeds  in  anything  he  undertakes. 

Etre  Gros-Jean  comme  devant  [after  some  attempt 
to  rise]  :  to  be  no  better  than  before. 

Vous  etes  orfevre,  Mr.  Josse  [from  a  comedy  by 
Moliere]  is  often  used  to  remind  a  man  that  he  has 
a  direct  interest  in  the  thing  (or  the  business,  etc.) 
he  praises. 

A  famous  creation  of  Moliere  in  Le  Bourgeois 
GentilhOQune.  Personifies  admirably  the  "parvenu  " 
who  makes  a  fool  of  himself  by  aping  the  manners 
of  the  gentry. 

Qualifies  ephemeral  reconciliations.  Origin  :  the 
one-day  reconciliation  brought  about  by  a  speech  of 
Assemblyman  Lamourette,  in  1792,  between  the 
nobility  and  the  people. 

A  "degenerated"  dog  in  one  of  La  Fontaine's 
Fables.  Used  nowadays  to  qualify  a  man  who 
"goes  down"  by  his  own  fault. 

A  character  in  the  old  Italian  comedy.  Corre- 
sponds somewhat  to  Beau  Brummel. 

A  familiar  figure  in  children's  songs  and  stories. 
Represents  an  old  villain,  more  silly  than  wicked. 
Origin  :  old  French  vaudeville. 

A  type  created  by  the  cartoonist  Travifes  (1804- 
1859),  ^i^d  extremely  popular  between  1830  and  1848. 
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Maitre  Jacques 
Paturot  [J6r6me] 

Paysan  du  Danube 
Pemelle  [Mme.] 
Philinthe 
Purgon  [Mr.] 
Roland 

Sosie 
Tranche-Montagne 

Trissotin 
Turlupin 

Vatel 


It  was  a  witty,  polite,  but  somewhat  vicious  hunch- 
back, resembling  Joseph  Prudhomme  and  the  Pas- 
quino  of  the  old  Italian  comedy. 

In  Moliere's  L'Avare,  is  a  Jack-of  all-trades  in 
Harpagon's  household.  Used  to  designate  in  a 
bantering  way  a  man  who  undertakes  at  the  same 
time  many  different  things. 

Used  in  literature  to  represent  a  man  who  is  too 
weak-minded  and  irresolute  to  find  his  "position 
sociale"  in  this  world.  Origin  :  a  clever  satire  of 
the  French  society  during  the  •'Monarchie  de  Juil- 
let,"  by  Reybaud  (1843). 

Designates  a  rough,  uncouth  man,  who  speaks 
plainly,  but  hits  the  right  nail.  [From  one  of  La 
Fontaine's  Fables.] 

A  character  created  by  Molifere  in  Le  Tartufe. 
Applied  often  to  a  meddlesome  old  lady  who  makes 
life  a  torment  to  her  daughter-in-law. 

In  Molifere's  Misanthrope  this  character  is  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  man-hater  Alceste.  Frequently 
alluded  to  in  literature. 

An  excellent  creation  of  Moliere  in  the  Malade 
Imaglnaire.  Remained  the  type  of  the  fussy,  punc- 
tilious and  ignorant  physician. 

Charlemagne's  nephew,  who  was  said  to  possess 
a  magic  sword  called  Durandal.  L'Epee  de  Roland 
has  been  used  metaphorically  in  many  ways  by 
writers  and  playwrights. 

A  Sosie,  in  French,  means  "the  very  image"  of 
a  person.  Origin  :  a  character  of  the  old  comedy. 
From  "trancher"  (to  carve,  to  cut  to  pieces),  a 
bully,  a  braggart.  With  his  near  relatives  Fier-a- 
Bras  and  Capitan,  he  originated  in  the  old  comedy 
(French  and  Italian).  His  offspring  in  the  modern 
French  novel  is  Capitaine  Fracasse,  the  very  popular 
hero  of  a  "blood-and-thunder"  story  by  Th.  Gautier 
(1863). 

A  famous  character  in  Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes.  Personifies  a  vain,  affected,  though  worth- 
less poet. 

A  term  of  contempt  to  designate  a  man  who 
makes  poor  or  improper  jokes.  The  verb  turlupiner 
comes  from  this  word  [see  page  68].  Origin  :  the 
nickname  of  a  XlVth  Century  actor. 

A  famous  cook  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  Killed 
himself  because  the  fish  ordered  for  a  royal  repast 
did  not  arrive  exactly  on  time  (1671).  Often  brought 
into  play  by  novelists  and  playwrights. 
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APPENDIX 


STUMBLING  BLOCKS  IN  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 

THIS  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  treatise  on  pronunciation. 
Our  only  aim  here  is  to  warn  students  against  some  serious 
mistakes  very   often  made  by  foreigners  in  reading  or  speak- 
ing French. 

DIFFICULTY  NO.  i 

The  letter  S. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  for  English  speaking  people  to  make  no 
difference  between  "  s  "  and  "  ss  "  in  the  body  of  a  French  word.  This 
usually  leads  to  ridiculous,  sometimes  to  painful  misunderstandings. 
For  instance: 

Donnez  moi  un  plat  de  poisson 
[Give  me  a  dish  of  fish] 
will  puzzle  somewhat  a  French  waiter  if  you  give  to  "ss"  the  sound 
of  a  soft  "  s,"  and  pronounce  the  last  word  po-ah-zon  [poison]. 
Again  in: 

II  est  couche  sur  un  coussin 
[He  is  reclining  upon  a  cushion] 
you  must  be  careful  to  pronounce  the  last  word  couss-in,  and  not 
cou-zin,  which  would  make  you  say: 

"  He  is  reclining  upon  a  cousin." 
and  so  forth. 

Remark. — Notice  the  difference  between 

frison  [curl]  and     frisson  [shiver] 

rose  [rose]  rosoe  [old  nag] 

embraser  [to  set  on  fire]  embrasser  [to  embrace] 

poison  [poison]  poisson  [fish] 

case  [case]  casse  [breakage] 

Lis"  ""Lise,  a  first  name]  lisse  [smooth] 

cousin  [cousin]  coussin  [cushion] 

ruse  [ruse]  russe  [Russian] 

base    [base]  basse  [low- (feminine)] 

baiser  [to  kiss]  baisser  [to  lower] 

d'osier  [made  of  willow]  dossier  [back  of  a  chair] 

ils  ont  [they  have]  lis  sont  [they  are] 
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DIFFICULTY  NO.  2 
Numbers:      cinq,  six,  sept,  huit,  neuf,  dix. 

Rule. — I.  At  the  end  of  a  sentence  [or  before  a  vowel]  pronouncb 
the  last  letter. 

II.  In  the  body  of  a  sentence,  before  a  consonant  the  last  letter  is 

SILENT. 

Examples: 

I.  J'ai  rencontrg  cinq  €16ves  [cink];  ils  sont  cinq  [cink]. 

II.  J'ai  rencontre  cinq  voitures  [cin]. 

Exception:     dix  sept,     dix  huit,     dix  neuf. 
[diz-set,     diz-huit,    diz-neuf] 

DIFFICULTY  NO.  3] 

et,  est. 

Rule. — The  "  t "  is  always  silent  in  et  [and],  as  a  contrast  to  est  [isj. 

Examples: 

L'homme  spirituel  est  agr6able  en  socigte. 
Cet  homme  passe  pour  spirituel  et  agrgable. 

DIFFICULTY  NO.  4 
plus. 

Rule. — At  the  end  of  a  sentence: 

"s"  is  SILENT  if  plus  means:  no  more, 
"s"  is  PRONOUNCED  if  plus  means:   more. 

Examples: 

Vous  voulez  des  cigares?     Je  n'en  ai  plus  [plu] 
Je  n'ai  qu'un  cigare:    donnez  m'en  plus  [pluss] 

DIFFICULTY  NO.  5. 

tous,   tout. 

Rule. — At  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  "t"  of  tout  is  silent  as  aeon- 
trjist  to  tous,  the  "s"  of  which  is  pronounced. 

Example: 

Je  les  ai  tous ;  c'est  tout, 
[touss]         (tou] 
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DIFFICULTY  NO.  6 

The   ending   ient. 

Few  endings  in  French  are  more  misused  than  this  particular  one. 
Students  will  avoid  many  mistakes  by  keeping  in  mind  that  "ent"  is 
SILENT  in  verbs,  as  ending  of  the  third  person  plural. 

Examples : 

lis  portent  [por-te] 
lis  copient  [co-pi] 
lis  avaient  [a-ve] 

Otherwise,  give  "ient" 

ist.  The  French  sound  i-in,  in  verbs. 
2d.  The  French  sound  i-an  in  nouns. 

Examples : 

I  St.  II  revient  [re-vi-in]  he  comes  back. 

2d.  inconvenient  [in-con-v6-ni-an]  inconvenience. 

Notice  that  the  same  ending  has,  therefore,  three  different  sounds 
in  the  following  sentence: 

H  convient  qu'ils  obvient  k  cet  inconvenient, 
i-in  i  i-an 

[verb  singular]     [verb  plural]  [noun] 

It  is  proper  that  they  (should)  obviate  to  this  difficulty. 

This  is  a  rather  striking  illustration  of  the  intricacies  of  French 
pronunciation. 

bOME  PRAOTIOAL  ADVICE  ABOUT  PRONUNCIATION 

I.     Diphthong  ai,   ais. 

It  has  become  customary  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  to  give 
to  this  diphthong  the  sound  of  "e"  (close).  For  instance:  j'6tais 
(I  was)  is  pronounced  like  et6  (been).  Yet,  as  the  French  Academy 
and  the  Comedie  Frangaise — the  two  great  authorities  in  matter  of 
pronunciation — give  still  the  broad  sound  to  ai  and  ais,  it  is  advisable 
to  follow  tneir  example,  without  affectation. 

Therefore  pronounce: 

j 'avals  [j'av&] 

j'etais  [j'et&] 

lis  avaient  [ils  ave] 

lis  etaient  [ils  €th] 

epais  [ep6] 

mais  [mfe]  etc. 
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II.  Mistakes  arising  from  careless  reading. 

There  is  no  excuse,  indeed,  for  the  following  mistakes;  however, 
they  have  become  so  common  that  they  must  be  put  down  on  our  list 
of  "stumbling  blocks." 

Do  not  read 
aimant  [magnet]  for    amant  [lover] 


alluminette  [?] 

ime  [soul] 

ine [donkey] 

amiable  [amicable] 

bagne  [convicts'  prison] 

billiard 

brilliant 

casse  [broken] 

cheveux  [hair] 

cochon  [pig] 

cuisine  [kitchen] 

dette  [debt] 

dessus  [above] 

enfant  [child] 

exprfes  [on  purpose] 

faim  [himger] 

fil  [thread] 

fils  [son] 

fliner  [to  loiter] 

fou  [mad] 

gril  [gridiron] 

humour  [wit] 

jaune  [yellow] 

ma9on  [mason] 

manege  [riding  school] 

masse  [mass] 

ongle  [nail] 

pain  [bread] 

plus  [more] 

pour  [for] 

poutre  [beam] 

quatre  [four] 

repos  [rest] 

sage  [wise] 

saluter  [?] 

soif  [thirst] 

souffler  [to  blow] 

superintendant 

un  [one,  a] 

vielle  [hurdy-gurdy] 


allumette  [match] 

ine  [donkey] 

an  [year] 

aimable  [amiable] 

bague  [ring] 

billard 

brillant 

cache  [hidden] 

chevaux  [horses] 

cocher  [coachman] 

cousine  [cousin]  fem. 

datto  [date]  fruit 

dessous  [below] 

enfin  [at  last] 

express  [express] 

femme  [woman] 

fils  [son] 

fille  [daughter] 

pliner  [to  soar] 

feu  [fire] 

grille  [railing 

humeur  [temper] 

jeune  [young] 

Micon  [name  of  a  French  city] 

menage  [household] 

messe  [church  mass] 

oncle  [uncle] 

peine  [trouble] 

pluie  [rain] 

peur  [fear] 

poudre  [powder] 

quart  [quart]  pron:  ca' 

repas  [meal] 

cage  [cage] 

saluer  [to  salute] 

soir  [evening] 

siffler  [to  whistle] 

surintendant  [superintendent] 

on  [one  (pronoun)] 

vieille  [old]  fem. 
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bourgois 

condeuctear 

culifere 

ditelle 

Diou 

doil 

6kioupedge 

iouniform 

montaigne 

oil 

ouagon 

quaw 

quiou 

rispecte 

simpel 

sossaiet6 


Do  not  pronounce 

for    bourgeois  [bour-joie]* 

conducteur  [con-duc-teur] 

cuiller  [cu-y-err] 

detail  [de-ta-i] 

Dieu  [di-yeu] 

deuil  [deu-i] 

equipage  [e-ki-page] 

uniforme  [u-ni-form] 

montagne  [mon-ta-ni-eu] 

ceil  [eu-i] 

wagon  [va-gon] 

quoi  [k'wa] 

queue  [que] 

respect  [ress-pec] 

simple  [sim-ple] 

societe  [so-ci6-t6]t 


Nota. — We  hardly  need  to  tell  the  reader  that  we  do  not  altogether 
rely  upon  the  figtirative  sounds  given  above  between  brackets.  Our 
object  is  chiefly  to  call  his  attention  to  the  errors  often  made  in  the 
pronunciation  of  these  words. 

Remember  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  correct  idea  ot  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  difficult  foreign  word  is  to  cause  an  educated  native  to 
pronounce  it  for  you. 

III.     Miscellaneous. 

Mistakes  and  misunderstandings  which  arise  from  a  wrong  accen- 
tuation. 

(Broad  sounds  for  close  sounds  and  vice  versa.) 

Do  not  say 

J'ai  suivi  la   chisse  [I  followed  the  shrine]  for:    J'ai  suivi  la  chasse 

[the  hunt] 
J'ai  vu  la  cote  de  la  Bourse  [I  saw  the  rib  of  the  Exchange]  for:    la 

cote  [the  quotations  | 
Le   chien  a   donne   la  pite  [the  dog  held  out  his  paste]  for:   la  patte 

[the  paw] 
Les  Trois   Grasses   [the  Three   Fat  Girls]  for:    les  Trois  Grices  [the 

Three  Graces] 
Ce  ma.tin  [this  mastiff]  for:    Ce  matin  [this  morning] 
Le  pichem-  a  pris  une  carpe  [the  sinner  caught  a  carp]  for:  le  pecheur 

[the  fisherman] 
Get  arbre  croit  rapidement  [this  tree  believes  quickly]  for:  croit  [grows] 
J'ai  fini  ma  tache  [I  have  ended  my  stain]  for:  ma  tiche  [my  task] 

(*)  French  sounds. 

(+)  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  give  the  nasal  sound  to  in  before  a  vowel  or  a  mute 
h  :  in  that  case,  i  keeps  its  original  sound  and  n  forms  a  sj'Uable  with  the  foUowing 
vowel ;  i-nadmissible. 

Both  sounds  of  in  are  found  in:   inintelligible. 
i-nintelligible. 
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La  pomme  de  la  main  [the  apple  of  the  hand]  for:  la  paume  [the  palmj 

Le  sol  pousse  dans  les  lieux  humides  [the  ground  grows  in  damp  places] 
for.    le  saule  [willow] 

Je  n'aime  pas  les  jeunes  [I  do  not  like  young  people]  for:   les  jeilnes 
[fast  days] 

Rendre  lame  [to  give  up  one's  blade]  for:    I'llme  [one's  soul] 
acre  [acre]  for        icre   [acrid] 

fosse  [ditch]  "  fausse  [false,  fem.] 

la  [the,  fem.]  "  \k  [there] 

malle  [trunk]  "  mile  [male] 

mfetre  [meter]  "  maitre  [master] 

molle  [soft,  fem.]  "  m61e  [mole,  pier] 

mur  [wall]  "  mfir  [ripe] 

pale  [paddle  wheel]  "         pile  [pale] 

sur  [on]  "  stir  [sure] 

hotte  [basket,  hamper]     "  h6te  [host] 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  very  well  the  results  of  a  bad 
French  pronunciation. 

Some  time  ago  a  Brooklyn  girl,  anxious  to  show  to  some  friends 
her  proficiency  in  French,  took  up  one  of  the  latest  novels  from 
Paris,  and,  choosing  a  paragraph  at  random,  read  what  purported 
to  be: 

"Le  jEUNE  pecheur,  6tendu  sous  le  saule,  appelait  ^le  matin  de 
tons  ses  vceux,  car  11  lui  tardait  de  reprendre  sa  tache."— [the 
young  fisherman,  lying  down  under  the  willow  tree,  was  wishing 
eagerly  (calling  with  all  his  wishes)  for  the  return  of  the  morning, 
for  he  longed  to  take  up  his  task  again.] 

But,  to  her  great  confusion,  her  reading  brought  forth  a  tremendous 
peal  of  laughter,  for  she  had  said: 

"Le  jAUNE  PECHEUR,  cteudu  sous  le  sol,  appelait  le  matin,  de  tous 
ses  vEAux,  car  il  lui  tardait  de  reprendre  sa  tache,"  which  means: 
the  yellow  sinner,  lying  down  under  the  ground,  called  the  mastiff 
with  all  his  calves,  for  he  longed  to  take  up  his  stain  again.     .     .     . 

After  the  excitement  had  subsided,  the  obstinate  young  lady,  de- 
termined to  make  up  for  her  previous  blunder,  opened  the  book 
again  and  read: 

"Elle  BAisA  la  main  de  la  sceur:  Lise,  s'6cria-t-elle,  vous  fites  une 
ROSE  !  " — [She  kissed  the  hand  of  her  sister:  Lise,  she  exclaimed, 
you  are  a  rose!] 

This  time  the  audience  nearly  fainted,  for  the  unfortvmate  reader 
had  made  the  author  say: 

"Elle  BAissA  la  main  de  la  soeur:  Lisse,  s'ecria-t-elle,  vous  fetes  une 
rosse!" — [she  pulled  down  her  sister's  hand:  Smooth  one,  she  ex- 
claimed, you  are  an  old  nag!] 
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MISPRONUNCIATION 


OF  SOME  PROPER  NAMES  IN  FRENCH 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  anybody  addicted  to  the  study 
of  French  has  no  excuse  for  mispronouncing  such  names  as  Paris i 
Marseille,  Versailles  and  so  forth.     Yet  these  nouns  are  constant- 
ly murdered  by  people  who  pride  themselves   upon   being  conversant 
with  French  classics — people  who  can  translate  "Les  Miserables"  or 
"Notre  Dame,"  but  call  the  author  Victoh-Iougo ! 


Paris 
Lyon 


Marseille 
Versailles 

Orleans 

Fontainebleau 

Boulogne 

Calais 
Genfeve 


Savoie 
Saint  Cloud 

Saint  Denis 


Never  sound  the  final  *'  s." 

There  is  no  reason  for  making  it  Lyons  and 
pronouncing  la-i-onn-ze  [Engl.:  li-nnce],  since 
the  names  of  othe)-  French  cities  keep  in  English 
their  original  spelling.  Give  the  word  the  French 
sound:    U-on. 

is  not  M^-sel,  but  mar-ce-i  [Engl. :  marr-say-ee] 

Few  foreigners  pronounce  the  word  correctly. 
They  say  generally:  veur-sail.  The  correct 
sound  is  ver-sa-i  [Engl.:    verrs-I]. 

Notice  the  accent  and  do  not  give  to  "  le"  the 
English  sound  of  "lee."  Pronounce  the  last 
syllable  like  the  French  word  an  (year). 

Often  pronounced  fountain-blue.  You  must  say: 
fontaine-blo. 

Do  not  dwell  on  the  middle  syllable.  The  "o" 
is  very  short. 

Pronounce :   kali-16. 

Avoid  to  call  it  Geneva  and  especially  to  pro- 
nounce it:   djenn-ee-vah,  which  often  causes  this 
city  to  be  mistaken  for  Genoa  (djenn-o-ah),  the 
Italian  seaport. 
Do  not  pronounce  it :  sa  -vo-ee,  but  sahv'wa  [Engl.  ] 

"Saint,"  without  sounding  the  "t."  "Cloud": 
cloo. 

"Denis"  with  the  first  syllable  very  short:  d'ni 
[Engl.:   d'nee]. 
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Vevey 

Buttes  Chaumont 

Champs-Elysges 

Palais  Royal 

Saint  Eustache 

La  Madeleine 
Bastille 

Porte  Maillot 

[at  Paris] 

Charlemagne 


Millet 


Louis  XIV. 


A  Swiss  resort.  Pronounce:  ve-v6  [the  first  " e " 
like  the  "u"  of  nut. 

A  park  in  Paris.  Often  mispronounced:  boutte- 
chomount.  The  true  pronunciation  is  but-ch6- 
mon  [French  "u."] 

Some  people  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  the  last 
word.     The  correct  sound  is  e-li-ze. 

The  last  word  is  not:  ro-ial,  but  roi-ial  [Engl.: 
r'wa-ial],  for  the  "y"  stands  for  two  "i." 

A  church  in  Paris.  Eu  (like  the  "u"  of  murder) 
stash. 

Not:    ma-de-linne,  but  mad-laine. 

Is  not  bass-til.  The  last  syllables  have  the  liquid 
sound,  like  in  "fiUe,"  "bille,"  and  so  forth. 

Wrongly  pronounced  ma-liot  by  many  foreigners. 
The  correct  sound  is:    ma-i-o  [Engl.:    my-oh]. 

This  king  is  much  ill-used  in  English,  as  far  as 
pronunciation  is  concerned.  He  is  generally 
called  either:  tshale-maine,  or  tsha-U-mange. 
You  get  an  idea  of  the  correct  sound  by  pro- 
nouncing the  following: 

sharr 

le — like  the  French  article 

ma — like  the  French  possessive 

ni — like  the  French  negative 

e — scarcely  heard. 

Notwithstanding  the  rules  on  liquid  sounds,  the 
name  of  this  artist  must  be  pronounced:  mi-let 
[Engl. :    me-lay]. 


One  should  come  to  some  understanding  about 
the  pronunciation  of  these  two  words.  Many 
people  say  "Louis  the  Fourteenth,"  with  Louis 
like  in  French:  lou-i  [Engl.:  loo-ee],  while  others 
pronounce  "Louis  Quatorze,"  sounding  Louis 
like  in  English. 

Mme.  de  Maintenon  Often  pronounced  like  the  French  word  for 
"now"  (maintenant) .  This  is  wrong,  for  "an" 
and  "on"  have  by  no  means  the  same  sound. 

Marie-Antoinette  Avoid  the  sound  of  the  English  "th"  in  Antoin- 
ette and  sound  clearly  the  "oi"   (wa). 

Robespierre  Do  not   give   to   the   ending  the   sound   of   the 

English  word  "pier."  Pronounce  Ro-bess-pi-err 
(with  "pi"  like  in  "pigeon.") 

Richelieu  Is  not  rich-liou,  but  [Engl.]  rish-lee-eu  ["eu" 

having  the  sound  of  "  u"  in  murder."] 
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Mme.  de  SevignS 

Molifere 

Mme.  de  Stael 
Montaigne 

Montmorency 
Rochefoucauld 
St.  Bernard 

Abailard 
Heloise 
Jeanne  d'Arc 

St.  Sains 


Alexandre  Dumas 
Mar^chal  Niel 

Jjroglie 

Champaigne 
Retz 


is  not  se-vig-ne  but  se-vi-ni-e.  Observe  the 
accents. 

Sometimes  wrong!}'' pronounced:  mo-yeur.  The 
correct  sound  is:    mo-li-air    [Engl.:  mo-lee-air.] 

Is  pronounced  stal.    [French  "a"] 

The  name  of  this  great  philosopher  is  pronounced 
montagne. 

Not  mount-mo-rin-say,  but  mon-mo-ren-ci.    • 

[Engl.]  rosh-foo-co. 

Usually  pronounced  in  English:  beur-nad.  Say 
[Engl.]  bear-narr. 

[Engl.]  ah-bay-larr. 

[Engl.]  a-lo-iz,  "a"  like  in  "baker." 

[Engl.]  j'ann  d'ark,  "ann"  with  a  stress  on  the 
"a."  Never  put  the  "d"  portion  of  the  "j" 
hke  in  English. 

Usually  pronounced  sens  (nasal  en  —  somewhat 
like  "an"  of  "want."  However,  according  to 
the  composer  himself,  the  pronunciation  should 
be  sah-in-ce  (in  nasal  =  like  "en"  of  "went"  ; 
final  "e"  silent). 

NoDAlexander,  but  ah-leks-an-df,  "  an  "  with  the 
nasal  sound. 

A  well-known  French  general  officer  under 
Napoleon  the  Third.  This  noun  is  better  known 
in  America  and  in  England  as  the  name  of  a 
species  of  rose.  Often  mispronounced:  marshal 
Meel.     Pronounce  :  mah-ray-shal  Nee-ell. 

(due  de).  A  famous  statesman.  Pronounce  :  breui. 
(br-oeil). 

(Ph.  de).   Painter.     Pronounce  :  champagne. 

(cardinal  de).  A  prelate  famous  during  the  Fronde. 
Pronounce  :  ress. 
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EXERCISES 


PART  I. 

WORDS  SIMILAR  IN  BOTH  LANGUAGES,  WITH  A  DIFFER- 
ENT MEANING 

SECTION  A 


Dear  friend: 

Since  you  are  going  to  town,  I  wish  you  would  rent  for  me  a  large 
glass  cabinet  for  my  brie  k  brae,  and  also  a  bureau  with  about  twenty 
pigeonholes  for  my  private  study.  Have  them  sent  here  as  soon  as 
possible,  through  Mr.  Durand,  who  is  a  relative  of  mine.  Also  please 
call  at  Duval's  store  and  buy  me: 

a  dull  brass  chandelier  for  the  hall; 

three  china  candlesticks; 

three  dozen  lemons; 

six  citrons;  five  pounds  of  lard; 

three  pounds  of  bacon; 

five  pounds  of  raisins; 

one  basket  of  grapes; 

a  box  of  pins ; 

a  bottle  of  white  pine  syrup; 

a  file; 

two  blinds  for  the  dining-room; 

a  mat  for  the  doorway; 

a  piece  of  blue  gauze ;   and  some  tape. 

I  think  this  is  about  all  I  need  for  the  present. 

(Continued  No.  2.) 


I  shall  send  you  to-morrow  at  the  depot  by  one  of  my  servants,  a 
little  bundle  containing  several  things  which  I  want  you  to  take  to 
the  hardware  store:  my  opera  glass,  which  is  out  of  order;  also  my 
hunting- knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  broken.  You  will  find  herewith 
enclosed  on  a  separate  note  a  few  particulars  about  the  dimensions 
of  the  cabinet,  blinds,  etc.  For  the  rest,  as  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  your  buying  ability,  I  rely  entirely  upon  you. 

I  hope  this  will  not  trouble  you  too  much.  I  would  have  sent  to 
town  old  Pierre,  the  coachman,  to  do  the  shopping,  for  he  had   to 
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Eurchase  a  pair  of  reins  for  the  horses;  but  he  is  busy  nursing  the 
ay  mare,  which  has  a  kind  of  itch;  besides,  he  suffers  from  a  spleen 
disease,  also  from  kidney  trouble,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  go  out 
while  this  gale  is  blowing.  He  is  not  a  sensible  fellow  and  does  not 
take  good  care  of  himself;  I  am  afraid  that,  at  the  rate  he  goes,  he 
will  rapidly  grow  worse.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  him,  that  is 
why  I  am  giving  you  all  these  details. 

Hoping  you  will  have  a  pleasant  journey,  I  remain 

Yours  cordially, 

SECTION  B 


Did  you  see  this  advertisement  in  the  "Morning  Brawler?" — No. 
What  is  it  about? — About  the  sale  of  Mr.  John's  factory. — Was  it  a 
large  concern? — Not  at  all.  The  building  itself  is  a  mere  wooden 
shanty,  near  the  Marine  Barracks. — Mr.  John  is  a  bad  character,  is  he 
not? — By  no  means.  He  is  a  very  honest  man,  very  gay  at  times,  and 
always  cheerful.  But  when  he  was  young,  he  had  a  bad  temper,  that 
is  all. — When  have  you  met  him?— At  the  Durands',  last  winter;  he 
was  my  partner  at  whist.  Then  I  went  to  Europe  with  him  on  the 
same  steamer,  in  fact  in  the  same  stateroom. — Is  he  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist?— No.  He  is  not  well  read  in  modem  literature,  for  when 
I  asked  him  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  he  answered  he  had  never  tried  it,  although  he  had  used  many 
kinds  of  breakfast  food! — 

(Continued  No.  4.) 

4 

Who  is  Mr.  John's  first  clerk? — Mr.  Paul. — I  thought  Paul  was  a 
clerk  in  some  attorney's  oflBce. — He  was  in  my  partner's  special  oflfice. 
But  we  had  some  difficulties  about  a  patent,  and  he  resigned. — Well, 
now  I  think  of  it,  how  much  had  you  to  pay  for  that  license  of  mine  ? — 
Ninety  francs.  In  France  a  tradesman's  license  is  proportional  to 
the  rent  of  the  building. — Yes,  I  know.  Well,  it  is  the  last  time  I 
have  to  pay  for  it;  I  will  soon  retire  from  business,  and  live  on  my 
income. — I  congratulate  you.  What  will  you  do  then  ? — Get  a  pretty 
cottage,  a  carriage,  and  have  a  "jolly"  time. — I  do  not  doubt  you  will 
keep  many  servants ;  you  are  so  fastidious ! — I  shall  get  a  good  house- 
keeper; it  is  so  tiresome  to  attend  to  the  many  details  of  housekeeping. 
— I  hope  your  cook  will  be  more  experienced  than  mine;  when  I  asked 
Bridget  the  other  day  if  the  butcher  had  sent  the  lobsters:  "Yes,  sir," 
said  she.      "But  I  sent  them  back;    they  were  not  ripe!" 

SECTIONS  A  AND  B 

5 

Arthur,  this  cook  is  impossible. — I  think  that  you  have  a  prejudice 
against  colored  servants. — -You  know  very  well  I  have  no  race  preju- 
dice.— Well,  you  would  not  do  any  harm  to  the  negro  race,  but  you 
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hate  black  people  individually. — That  cook  is  worse  than  the  others. 
— Every  cook  was,  since  we  began  housekeeping.  What  is  the 
trouble  now? — Well,  I  told  her:  "There  is  three  months'  dust  in  the 
kitchen."  She  placidly  retorted:  "That  is  not  my  fault,  madam.  I 
have  been  here  only  a  fortnight!" — Docs  that  upset  you?  I  would 
not  mind  such  trifles.  You  are  not  a  sensible  woman.  You  had 
better  attend  to  me.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty. — Will  you  have  a 
mutton  chop  and  some  claret  ? — No.  I  prefer  a  glass  of  beer  and  some 
cheese.  I  can  get  that  myself  in  the  kitchen,  since  you  are  so  sen- 
sitive that  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  that  servant. 

(Continued  No.  6.) 


Well,  Arthur,  did  you  get  that  glass  of  beer? — No.  I  feel  no  more 
thirsty.  When  I  entered  the  kitchen  I  saw  a  dirty  negro,  about  one 
hundred  years  old,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket;  he  was  eating  a  kind  of 
stewed  veal  out  of  a  glass,  and  looked  at  himself  in  a  broken  mirror. 
The  smell  and  the  sight  were  too  much  for  me  and  .  .  .  here  I 
am. — Well,  I  would  not  mind  such  a  trivial  affair,  if  I  were  a  man. 
Let  me  show  you  this  beautiful  song.  I  got  the  score  to-day  at 
Duval's. — What  is  it  called? — "By  moonlight." — Oh,  I  do  not  want 
to  hear  it.  It  is  dreadfully  commonplace.— I  do  not  think  you  know 
it. — Maybe  not,  but  the  very  title  is  vulgar. — Well,  what  about  this. 
— What  is  it? — The  latest  novel. — What  is  it  about? — A  man  of 
ignoble  extraction  who,  by  dint  of  energy  and  enterprise,  grows  to 
be  a  millionaire  and  a  baronet. — How  did  he  make  his  money? — Sell- 
ing umbrellas. — That  is  simply  disgusting !  Now,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  cane  business,  like  myself,  I  could  have  understood.  I  cannot 
see  anything  in  an  umbrella. — Well,  I  do.  As  a  weather  forecast. — 
How  is  that? — If  you  take  your  umbrella  along,  in  the  morning,  when 
the  weather  is  threatening,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  will  soon  clear  off. 
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PART  II. 
WRONG  FRENCH  EXPRESSIONS 


[From  a  man  to  a  woman.] 
Dear  Friend: 

I  heard  with  much  sorrow  that  you  were  discouraged,  and  ready 
to  give  up  your  studies.  You  were  right  to  apply  to  me  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  help  you.  I  have  met  with  an  accident  the  other 
day,  but  although  I  have  sprained  my  wrist,  I  am  able  to  use  my 
tongue,  if  not  my  hand.  Let  me  know  if  you  will  be  at  home  to- 
morrow, and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  shall  come  for  you  early  in  the 
morning.  In  case  you  should  not  be  free  to-morrow,  I  can  come  on 
Friday;  not  before,  for  on  Wednesday  I  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend  of  mine;  and  on  Thursday  I  shall  take  my  sister  to  a  perform- 
ance which  will  take  place  at  Versailles.  Now,  when  I  think  of  it, 
can  you  not  join  us  that  day?  Sister  would  be  delighted  to  call  for 
you  on  her  way  to  the  depot. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


Dear  Jules: 

I  am  very  angry  at  you!  How  is  it  that  you  cannot  find  the  way 
to  leave  Paris  for  a  few  days?  I  hoped  you  would  visit  me  here  before 
going  to  England;  I  expected  to  have  a  good  time  with  you.  Father 
wanted  to  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Black,  who  plays  chess 
as  well  as  you  do;  he  plays  on  the  violin,  too,  tolerably  well;  and  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  music.  Mr.  Black's  wife  plays  on  the  banjo 
indifferently  and  sings  too  much  for  our  comfort;  but  she  is  an  in- 
teresting talker,  and  you  would  have  enjoyed  her  conversation  very 
much. 

I  have  heard  from  Pierre.  In  a  few  days  he  will  marry  his  former 
tutor's  daughter,  that  black-eyed  girl  you  saw  at  Mr.  Blank's  house. 
This  young  lady  is  worth  500,000  francs  and  has  some  expectations. 
In  your  letter  you  inquired  about  my  race  horses.  Well,  when  I  was 
at  the  seashore  last  summer,  I  sold  them  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel — a  lucky  fellow  who  had  saved  much  money  since  he  is  in  the 
business. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  for  the  present.  Remember  me*  to  your 
brother  when  you  see  him  and  believe  me, 

Your  friend, 
(*)  See  Mistakes  in  Letter  Writing,  page  56. 
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[Rewrite  this  in  French  after  correcting  the  mistakes.] 

Paris,  quatrieme  de  juin   1902. 
Cher  monsieur: 

Votre  lettre  est  justement  arriv6e.  Cela  me  donne  tres  beaucoup 
de  plaisir  d'entendre  que  vous  avez  eu  une  bonne  journee  sur  mer. 
J'ai  lu  dans  le  papier  du  dimanche  que  le  temps  est  plus  et  plus  mau- 
vais  chaque  jour  sur  I'Oc^an  et  je  craignais  que  votre  bateau  ne  fut 
tard.  Comment  aimez  vous  I'Am^rique?  Combien  longtemps  at- 
tendcz  vous  de  passer  1^?  Quand  vous  etes  k  Chicago,  allez  et  voyez 
Mr.  Bernard,  dont  vous  avez  I'adresse  et  qui  etait  un  de  mes  pupilles. 
II  etait  ne  a  Chicago  et  sait  la  ville  tres  bien.  Vous  n'avez  qu'^ 
envoyer  pour  lui,  des  votre  arriv^e.  II  sera  enchante  de  prendre  une 
promenade  avec  vous. 

Quand  k  votre  affaire,  je  I'ai  terminee.  J'ai  trouv6  un  mecanique 
pour  faire  le  travail,  et  on  le  paiera  par  I'heure.  Votis  trouverez  dans 
cette  lettre  un  re9U  pour  le  prix  de  la  foumiture  de  salon  et  du  four- 
neau  place  dans  la  cave:  la  balance  de  votre  compte  vous  sera  d'ail- 
leurs  envoy^e  le  mois  prochain.  Mais  j'ai  eu  du  trouble  avec  la 
mademoiselle  Dubois;  je  crois  qu'elle  est  une  fravtde  et  que  je  serai 
oblig6  de  m'appliquer  au  justice  de  paix. 

Mais  il  est  minuit  a  ma  montre,  et  j'ai  une  peine  dans  la  tete:  je 
m'arrete  done  et  vous  prie  de  croire  a  mes  meilleures  amities. 

[There  are  thirty  mistakes  to  be  foimd  in  this  exercise.] 
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PART  III. 

FRENCH  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 
[To  translate  into  English  orally  or  in  writing.] 


Comment  se  fait-il  que  vous  discutiez  avec  tant  d'animation? 
Cela  n'est  pas  votre  habitude. —  II  s'agit  de  savoir  pourquoi  Mr.  Du- 
rand  en  veut  a  Mr.  Dubois.  A  quoi  cela  tient-il?  Nous  ne  sommes 
pas  d'accord  la  dessus. — Cela  tient,  je  crois,  a  ce  que  Mr.  Dubois 
donne  maintenant  dans  le  spiritisme.  J'etais  en  train  de  lire  un 
article  qu'il  a  public  sur  ce  sujet  dans  le  "Temps." — Lui  en  voulez- 
vous,  vous-meme,  pour  cela? — Moi.''  Non  certes.  Qu'est-ce  que  cela 
me  fait?  Je  me  soucie  peu  de  ce  que  men  prochain  fait  ou  pense. 
J'ai  assez  de  mes  propres  affaires. — Vous  me  faites  I'effet  d'un  philoso- 
phe  tres  pratique. — Mais  c'est  precisement  la  philosophie  qvii  nous 
donne  le  sens  pratiqtie. — Et  aussi  I'indifference  ! — Oui,  I'indifference, 
quelquefois.  Quant  a  moi,  si  men  voisin  donne  dans  une  fantaisie 
qui  ne  gene  personne,  qu'il  s'en  dorme  tant  qu'il  veut,  cela  ne  m'im- 
porte  pas. — Tr6s  bien,  monsievu"  le  philosophe,  je  ferai  de  men  mieux 
pour  vous  imiter.  (Continued  No.  ii.) 


n  ne  s'en  faut  pas  de  beaucoup  que  je  ne  vous  demands  des  lemons 
de  sens  pratique,  comme  vous  I'appelez.  Je  pourrais  former  une 
classe  avec  ces  messieurs,  et  nous  travaillerions  k  qui  mieux  mieux 
pour  oublier  nos  maux,  et  surtout  ceux  de  nos  voisins.  Mais  je  crains 
d'etre  un  peu  age  pour  me  mettre  a  etudier  une  science  si  nouvelle. — 
Qu'i  cela  ne  tierme !  Mettez  vous-y  et  vous  verrez  comme  cela  est 
facile.  Vous,  apprendrez  vite  k  vous  jouer  des  difficultes  de  la  logique. 
— Et  de  celles  de  la  morale? — Vous  avez  beau  vous  moquer  de  moi: 
je  sais  ce  que  je  dis.  Venez  me  voir  tantot  tous  ensemble  et  nous 
commencerons  nos  discussions. — Nous  ne  vous  generous  pas?  Mais, 
j'y  pense,  tin  grand  homme  comme  vous  ne  peut  etre  gene  par  une 
chose  aussi  vulgaire  qu'un  derangement!  Messieurs,  c'est  entendu: 
nous  irons  cette  apr^s  midi  chez  lui.  Vous  ne  sauriez  etre  trop  ponc- 
tuels,  car  ce  philosophe  n'aurait  qu'a  s'impatienter:  tout  le  benefice 
de  ses  etudes  serait  ainsi  perdu. 
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PART  IV. 

ENGLISH  EXPRESSIONS 

[To  translate  into  French  orally  or  in  writing.] 


You  have  been  long  dressing;  I  had  been  told  that  you  were  very 
quick,  but  we  have  been  married  three  months,  and  I  never  saw  you 
yet  ready  in  time. — I  wish  I  could  be  as  quick  and  nimble  as  you  are. 
However,  I  do  not  like  you  to  think  that  I  am  always  so  late  at  meals. 
To-day  I  was  delayed  down  town.  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  back 
here  before  5:30. — Well,  you  ought  to  have  started  earlier  this  morning. 
— I  did  start  early.  The  trouble  is  that  I  took  the  wrong  car,  and 
when  I  reached  Main  Street,  I  rang  at  the  wrong  house.  After  I 
had  found  out  where  my  friend,  Miss  So-and-So,  lives,  I  went  there 

i'ust  to  learn  that  she  had  left  for  Europe  a  week  ago  yesterday.     Then 
went  shopping,  for  I  had  to  buy  so  many  things. 

(Continued  No.  13.) 
13 
I  suppose  you  enjoy  shopping. — I  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  rush  and 
hustle  in  the  big  stores.  Well,  when  I  asked  what  they  charged  for 
the  kind  of  smoking- jacket  you  want,  they  charged  me  one  hundred 
francs.  Of  course  I  thought  it  was  too  dear. — Thank  you.  Proceed. 
— But  I  bought  a  lovely  muff  for  myself. — How  much? — Oh,  I  do 
not  know.  I  had  it  sent  to  your  office,  C.  0.  D. — Indeed!  I  wonder 
why  you  bought  a  muff  when  you  have  already  four? — I  wonder  at 
your  impudence!  I  had  none  to  match  the  dress  you  promised  me 
for  my  birthday. — Oh,  I  see.  Go  on. — It  is  of  no  avail.  It  does  not 
interest  you  in  the  least. — Yes,  it  does;  financially. — Later,  as  it 
looked  like  snow,  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Durand  to  get  an  umbrella,  but 
I  could  not  get  her  to  lend  me  one. 

(Continued  No.   14.) 

14 

I  said  to  her:  would  you  mind  lending  me  that  umbrella  of  yours 
with  the  gilded  handle;  but  she  said:  I  would  not  mind  lending  you 
anything  else;  you  know,  loaned  umbrellas,  like  loaned  books,  often 
get  lost,  always  get  spoiled. — You  ought  to  have  reminded  her  of  the 
three  himdred  francs  I  lent  to  her  husband  five  years  ago  last  spring. 
I  fear  they  will  get  lost,  too! — Indeed,  you  do  not  know  how  to  man- 
age. You  ought  to  ....  do  something  anyway.  Oh,  if  I  were  a 
man,  I  would  attend  to  that  at  once.  Three  hundred  francs,  what 
a  beautiful  hat  I  could  get  for  that  money ! — I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  know  my  business.  How  did  you  part  with  Mrs.  Durand? — 
Well,  she  did  not  lend  me  anything,  but  finally  borrowed  five  francs 
from  me  to  pay  the  gas  bill.  I  forgot  it  was  all  the  money  I  had; 
and  after  I  had  taken  "the  car,  I  perceived  that  I  had  not  my  car-fare. 
I  had  to  alight  and  to  walk  back  home. 
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PART  VI. 

ADJECTIVES  WITH  TWO  MEANINGS 

IS 
Is  Maubeuge  an  important  business  centre? — No;  it  is  only  a  small 
fortified  city.  I  do  not  know  any  big  merchant  there. — Do  you  not 
know  Mr.  Dupont? — Yes;  a  very  stout  and  very  tall  merchant  who 
deals  in  wines  and  liquors.  Last  year,  it  was  the  last  year  of  my  stay 
at  college  in  Maubeuge,  I  met  him.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  is 
not  a  brave  man,  for  I  saw  him  flee  before  a  cow,  and  jump  over  a 
deep  ditch,  ten  feet  wide. — Come,  now!  This  is  a  false  story.  He 
could  never  jump  in  his  life. — I  assure  you,  it  is  a  true  story.  My 
deep  regard  for  you  prevents  me  from  telling  you  falsehoods. — Any- 
way, Dupont  is  a  very  nice  man. — Yes,  he  is.  He  says  that  he  is  r, 
nobleman  by  birth.     As  for  me,  I  think  he  looks  ill-bred. 

(Continued  No.    to.) 

i6 

He  may  look  vulgar;  but  you  cannot  say  that  he  has  a  vicious 
look. — How  many  brothers  has  he? — Tv/o.  One  is  a  penniless  mu- 
sician, the  other  a  writer  without  talent. — I  remember  now  that  the 
latter  is  a  lachrymose  poet. — An  indifferent  poet,  indeed.  I  have  just 
read  some  ill-made  verses  he  had  written  to  Mme.  Dubois;  they  are 
ill-natured  verses,  too. — As  for  the  musician,  he  looks  deceitful. — 
Yes;  he  resembles  slightly  Mr.  Pierre,  our  old  teacher,  who  was  a 
very  silly  fellow. — -Mr.  Pierre  was  a  kind  man. — A  simpleton,  proud 
and  tiresome. — I  do  not  agree  with  you.  He  was  kindness  itself. — 
Well,  he  used  to  show  the  same  kindness  to  animals,  honorable  people 
and  regular  blackguards. — You  cannot  deny  that  he  had  been  once  a 
famous  professor.— An  excellent  teacher,  indeed,  who  never  was  able 
to  secure  a  good  situation  in  this  country.  He  had  a  vulgar  appear- 
ance, too,  although  he  pretended  that  his  father  was  a  nobleman. — 
I  ttsed  to  know  his  father:  a  nice  man,  obliging  and  generous. — I  knew 
him,  too;  a  ladies'  man,  but  no  gentleman,  nor  a  nobleman,  either! — 
Well,  I  see  that  you  are  rather  ill-natured  to-day.  What  is  the  matter? 
— I  had  a  poor  dinner  at  my  aunt's. — Was  it  a  meal  without  meat? 
— Of  course,  and  it  lasted  two  tedious  hours,  in  "tete  a  tete." — I 
understand  your  feelings.  But  as  I  do  not  want  you  to  slander  any 
more  to-day,  we  had  better  bring  this  conversation  to  a  close. 
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KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 


Cher  ami: 

Puisque  vous  allez  en  ville,  je  desire  que  vous  louiez  pour  moi  una 
grande  vitrine  pour  mes  bibelots  et  aussi  un  bureau  avec  environ 
vingt  cases  pour  men  cabinet.  Faites  les  envoyer  ici  aussitot  que 
possible,  Dar  rintermediaire  de  Mr.  Durand  qui  est  un  de  mes  parents. 
Aussi,  s'il  vous  plait,  passez  au  magasin  de  Duval  et  achetez  moi: 

un  lustre  de  bronze  mat  pour  le  vestibule; 
trois  chandeliers  de  porcelaine; 
trois  douzaines  de  citrons; 
six  cedrats;    cinq  livres  de  saindoux; 
trois  livres  de  lard; 
cinq  livres  de  raisins  sees; 
un  panier  de  raisins; 
une  boite  d'^pingles; 

une  botiteille  de  sirop  de  pin  blanc;    une  lime; 
deux  stores  pour  la  salle  a  manger; 
une  natte  pour  la  porte  d'entr^e; 
un  morceau  de  gaze  bleue  et  du  galon; 
Je  pense  que  c'est  h  peu  pres  tout  ce  dont  j'ai  besoin  pour  le  moment. 


Je  vous  enverrai  demain  h.  la  gare  par  un  de  mes  domestiques,  un 
petit  paquet  contenant  plusieurs  choses  qvie  je  desire  que  vous  por- 
tiez  au  magasin  de  quincaillerie;  ma  lorgnette  qui  est  derang6e; 
aussi  mon  couteau  de  chasse,  dont  la  lame  est  cassee.  Vous  trouverez 
ci-inclus,  sur  une  note  s6paree,  quelques  details  sur  les  dimensions  de 
la  vitrine,  des  stores,  etc.  Pour  le  reste,  comme  j'ai  la  plus  grande 
confiance  dans  votre  talent  d'acheteur,  je  m'en  rapporte  entierement 
h  vous. 

T'espere  que  ceci  ne  vovis  derangera  pas  trop.  J'aurais  envoye  en 
vilie  le  vievix  Pierre,  le  cocher,  pour  faire  les  emplettes,  car  il  avait  a 
acheter  une  paire  de  renes  pour  les  chevaux;  mais  il  est  occtipe  k 
soignT  la  jument  baie  qui  a  une  sorte  de  gale;  d'ailleurs  il  souffre 
d'une  maladie  de  foie,  aussi  d'un  mal  de  reins;  et  je  ne  veux  pas 
^u'il  sorte  tant  que  souffle  cette  tempete.  Ce  n'est  pas  un  gargon 
sens6  et  il  ne  prend  pas  soin  de  lui  meme;  j'ai  peur  qu'au  train  dont 
il  va,  son  6tat  n'empire  rapidement.  Je  sais  que  vous  lui  portez  de 
I'interet,  c'est  pourquoi  je  vous  donne  tous  ces  details. 

Esp6rant  que  vous  aurez  un  agr6able  voyage,  je  reste  votre  tres 
d^voue. 
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Avez  vous  vu  cette  annonce  dans  le  "Braillard  du  Matin?" — Non. 
De  quoi  s'agit-il? — De  la  vcnte  de  la  manufacture  de  Mr.  Jean. — 
Etait-ce  un  etablissement  considerable? — Pas  du  tout.  Le  batiment 
lui-meme  est  una  simple  baraque,  pres  des  casernes  de  la  Marine. — 
Mr.  Jean  a  une  mauvaise  reputation,  n'est-ce  pas? — Pas  le  moins  du 
monde.  Cast  un  tres  honnete  homme,  tres  bon  vivant  par  moments, 
et  toujours  gai.  Mais,  quand  il  etait  jeune,  il  avait  mauvais  caractere, 
c'est  tout. — Quand  I'avez-vous  rencontre? — Chez  les  Durand,  I'hiver 
dernier;  il  6tait  mon  partenaire  au  whist.  Puis  je  suis  alle  en  Europe 
avec  lui  sur  le  meme  bateau,  en  fait  dans  la  meme  cabine. — Est-ce 
un  causeur  agreable? — Non.  II  n'est  pas  au  courant  de  la  litt^rattire 
moderne,  car  lorsque  je  lui  ai  demande  quelle  etait  son  opinion  sur  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  il  m'a  repondu  qu'il  n'avait  jamais 
essaye  cela,  quoiqu'il  cut  employe  bien  des  especes  de  "  breakfast  food ! " 

4 

Qui  est  le  premier  commis  de  Mr.  Jean? — Mr.  Paul. — Je  pensais 
que  Paul  6tait  clerc  de  notaire. — II  etait  dans  le  bureau  prive  de  mon 
associe.  Mais  nous  avons  eu  des  differends  au  sujet  d'un  brevet 
d'invention  et  il  a  resilie  ses  fonctions. — Eh  bien,  quand  j'y  pense, 
combien  avez  vous  eu  a  payer  pour  ma  patente? — Quatre  vingt  dix 
francs.  En  France,  la  patente  d'un  marchand  est  proportionnelle  au 
loyer  du  batiment. — Oui,  je  le  sais.  Eh  bien,  c'est  la  derniere  fois 
qtie  j'ai  a  la  payer,  je  me  retirerai  des  affaires  bientot  et  vivrai  de 
mes  rentes. — Je  vous  fais  mon  compliment.  Que  ferez-vous  alors? — 
Je  me  procurerai  un  joli  cottage,  une  voiture  et  j'aurai  du  bon  temps 
[je  passerai  une  existence  tres  gale]. — Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  n'ayez 
plusieurs  domestiques;  vous  etes  si  difficile  k  plaire  ! — Je  me  procurerai 
une  bonne  femme  de  menage;  c'est  si  fastidieux  de  s'occuper  des 
petits  details  du  menage. — J'espere  que  votre  cuisiniere  sera  plus 
exp6rimentee  que  la  mienne;  quand  j'ai  demande  k  Brigitte  I'autre 
jour  si  le  boucher  avait  envoye  les  homards:  "Oui,  monsieur,  dit-elle. 
Mais  je  les  ai  renvoy^s;    ils  n'etaient  pas  murs!" 

5 
Arthur,  cette  cuisiniere  est  impossible. — Je  pense  que  vous  avez 
un  prejuge  centre  les  domestiques  de  couleur. — Vous  savez  tres  bien 
que  je  n'ai  pas  de  prejuge  de  race. — Eh  bien,  vous  ne  voudriez  pas 
porter  prejudice  a  la  race  negre,  mais  vous  halssez  les  noirs  individu- 
ellement. — Cette  cuisiniere  est  pire  que  les  autres. — Chaque  cuisiniere 
I'a  6te  depuis  que  nous  sommes  entres  en  menage.  De  quoi  s'agit  il 
maintenant? — Eh  bien,  je  lui  ai  dit:  "  II  y  a  trois  mois  de  poussiere 
dans  la  cuisine."  Elle  m'a  repondu  tranquillement:  "Cela  n'est  pas 
ma  faute,  madame.  II  y  a  seulement  quinze  jours  que  je  suis  ici!" — 
Est-ce  que  cela  vous  bouleverse?  Je  ne  ferais  pas  attention  k  de 
telles  bagatelles.  Vous  n'etes  pas  une  femme  sensee.  Vous  feriez 
mieux  de  vous  occuper  de  moi.  J'ai  faim  et  soif. — Voulez  vous  une 
cotelette  de  mouton  et  du  bordeaux? — Non,  je  pr^fere  un  verre  de  biSre 
et  du  fromage.  Je  peux  me  procurer  cela  moi  meme  dans  la  cuisine, 
puisque  vous  etes  si  sensible  que  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  supporter  la 
vue  de  cette  domestique. 
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Eh  bicn,  Arthur,  avez  voiis  pris  ce  verre  de  biere? — No.  Je  n'ai 
plus  soif.  Quand  je  suis  entr6  dans  la  cuisine,  j'ai  vu  un  sale  ncgre, 
age  d'environ  cent  ans,  envelopp^  dans  une  couverture;  il  mangeait 
une  espece  de  blanquette  dans  un  verre,  et  se  regardait  dans  une  glace 
cass6e.  L'odeur  et  le  spectacle  out  6te  trop  forts  pour  moi  et  .  .  . 
me  voici. — Eh  bien,  je  ne  ferais  pas  attention  a  une  affaire  aussi 
insignifiante,  si  j'^tais  un  homme.  Laissez  moi  vous  montrer  cette 
belle  romance.  Je  m'en  suis  procure  la  partition  anjourd'hui  chez 
Duval. — Comment  cela  s'appelle-t-il? — "  Ati  Clair  de  Lune." — Oh,  je  ne 
desire  pas  I'entendre.  C'est  terriblemcnt  trivial. — Je  ne  pense  pas  que 
vous  la  connaissiez. — Peut  etre  que  non,  mais  le  titre  meme  est  vul- 
gaire. — Eh  bien,  que  dites  vous  de  ccci? — Qu'est-ce  que  c'est? — Le 
dernier  roman. — De  quoi  traite-t-il  ? — D'un  homme  d'humble  naissance 
qui,  a  force  d'energie  et  d'esprit  d'entreprise  parvient  a  etre  million- 
naire  et  baronet. — Comment  a-t-il  fait  sa  fortune? — En  vendant  des 
parapluies. — C'est  simplement  ignoble !  Par  exemple,  s'il  avait  et6 
dans  le  commerce  des  cannes,  comme  moi,  j'aurais  pu  comprendre. 
Je  ne  puis  rien  voir  d'int^ressant  dans  un  parapluie. — Moi,  j'y  vols 
quelquechose,  comme  presage  du  temps. — Comment  cela? — Si  vous 
prenez  votre  parapluie  avec  vous,  le  matin,  quand  le  temps  menace, 
c'est  un  signe  sur  que  le  temps  va  bientot  s'6claircir. 

7 
Chere  amie: 

J'ai  entendu  dire,  avec  beaucoup  de  chagrin,  que  vous  ^tiez  d^cou- 
ragee  ct  prete  a  abandonner  vos  etudes.  Vous  avez  eu  raison  de 
vous  adresser  a  moi,  et  je  suis  tres  dispose  a  vous  aider.  II  m'est 
arrivg  un  accident  I'autre  jour;  mais  quoique  je  me  sols  foule  le 
poignet,  je  suis  capable  de  me  servir  de  la  langue,  si  non  de  la  main. 
Faites  moi  savoir  si  vous  serez  chez  vous  demain;  et,  si  cela  vous 
est  agreable,  je  viendrai  vous  chercher  de  bonne  heure  le  matin.  Au 
cas  oil  vous  ne  seriez  pas  libre  le  matin,  je  puis  venirvendredi;  pas 
avant,  car,  mercredi,  j'ai  a  faire  une  visite  a  un  de  mes  vieux  amis; 
et  jeudi,  j'emmenerai  ma  socur  a  une  representation  qui  a  lieu  a  Ver- 
sailles. Maintenant,  quand  j'y  pense,  ne  pouvez  vous  pas  vous 
joindre  a  nous  ce  jour-la?  Ma  soeur  serait  charmee  de  passer  chez 
vous  en  allant  a  la  gare. 

Esperant  vous  voir  bientot, 

Je  reste 
votre  tres  respectueusement  devout. 

8 
Cher  Jules: 

Je  suis  tres  fSche  centre  vous!  Comment  se  fait-il  que  vous  ne 
puissiez  pas  trouver  le  moyen  de  quitter  Paris  pendant  quelques  jours? 
J'esp^rais  que  vous  me  feriez  une  visite  ici  avant  d'aller  en  Angleterre. 
Je  comptais  m'amuser  beaucoup  avec  vous.  Mon  pere  desirait  vous 
presenter  a  un  de  ses  amis,  Mr.  Black,  qui  joue  aux  tehees  aussi  bien 
que  vous;  il  joue  du  violon  aussi,  passablement ;  et  il  est  tres  enthou- 
siaste  en  fait  de  musique.     La  femme  de  Mr.   Black  joue  du  banjo 
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mldiocrement  et  chante  trop  pour  notre  comfort;  mais  elle  cause 
d'une  fa^on  int^ressante,  et  vous  auriez  joui  beaucoup  de  sa  conver- 
sation. 

J'ai  regu  des  nouvelles  de  Pierre.  Dans  quelques  jours,  il  6pousera 
la  fiUe  de  son  ancien  precepteur,  cette  jeune  personne  aux  yeux  noirs 
que  vous  avez  vue  chez  Mr.  Blaixk.  Cette  jeune  demoiselle  est  riche 
de  500,000  francs  et  a  des  esperances. 

Dans  votre  lettre  vous  m'avez  demand^  des  nouvelles  de  mes 
chevaux  de  course.  Eh  bien,  quand  j'etais  au  bord  de  la  mer  I'ete 
dernier,  je  les  ai  vendus  au  propri^taire  de  I'hotel  (or  au  maitre  de 
l'h6tel),  un  heureux  gaillard  qui  a  gagne  beaucoup  d'argent  depuis 
qu'il  est  dans  les  affaires. 

C'est  la  tout  ce  que  j'ai  h.  dire  potu*  le  moment.  Rappelez  moi  au 
souvenir  de  votre  frere  quand  vous  le  verrez,  et  croyez  moi. 

Votre  ami. 

9 

Paris,  quatre  juin  1902 
Cher  monsieur: 

Votre  lettre  vient  d'arriver.  Cela  me  fait  beaucoup  de  plaisir 
d'apprendre  que  vous  avez  eu  un  bon  voyage  sur  mer.  J'ai  lu  dans 
le  journal  du  dimanche  que  le  temps  est  de  plus  en  plus  mauvais 
"haque  jour  sur  I'Oc^an;  et  je  craignais  que  votre  bateau  ne  fut  en 
retard.  Comment  trouvez-vous  I'Amenque?  Combien  de  temps 
comptez  vous  passer  la? 

Quand  vous  serez  a  Chicago,  allez  voir  Mr.  Bernard,  dont  vous  avez 
I'adresse  et  qui  etait  un  de  mes  eI6ves.  II  est  ne  h.  Chicago  et  connait 
la  viile  tres  bien.  Vous  n'avez  qu'a  I'envoyer  chercher,  des  votre 
arriv^e.     II  sera  enchante  de  faire  une  promenade  avec  vous. 

Quant  a  votre  affaire,  je  I'ai  terminee.  Jai  trouv6  un  artisan  pour 
faire  le  travail;  et  on  le  paiera  S.  I'heure.  Vous  trouverez  dans  cette 
lettre  un  regu  pour  le  prix  du  mobilier  de  salon,  et  du  calorifere  place 
dans  la  cave:  le  solde  de  votre  compte  vous  sera  d'ailleurs  envoys 
le  mois  prochain.  Mais  j'ai  eu  des  difficultes  avec  mademoiselle  Du- 
bois; je  crois  qu'elle  est  un  imposteur  et  que  je  serai  oblige  de  m'ad- 
resser  au  juge  de  paix. 

Mais  il  est  minuit  a  ma  montre  et  j'ai  mal  a  la  tete;  je  m'arrete 
done  et  vous  prie  de  croire  k  mes  meilleures  amiti6s. 


How  is  it  that  you  are  discussing  with  such  animation.''  It  is  not 
your  custom. — The  question  is  to  know  why  Mr.  Durand  has  a  grudge 
against  Mr.  Dubois.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  We  do  not  agree  on 
that  point. — That  comes,  I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dubois 
indulges  now  in  spiritualist  studies.  I  was  just  reading  a  paper  which 
he  wrote  on  that  subject  in  the  "Times." — Do  you  bear  him  a  grudge 
yourself  on  that  account? — I?  No,  indeed.  What  is  that  to  me?  I 
do  not  care  for  what  my  neighbor  does  or  thinks.  I  have  enough 
with  my  own  affairs. — In  my  opinion,  \'Ou  look  like  a  very  practical 
philosopher. — Indeed,  it  is  philosophy  itself  which  gives  us  practical 
sense. — And   also  indifference! — Yes,    "unconcern,"    sometimes.     As 
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for  me,  if  my  neighbor  has  a  hobby  which  inconveniences  no  one,  let 
him  give  himself  up  to  it!  That  does  not  concern  me. — Very  good, 
Mr.  Philosopher.     I  shall  do  my  best  to  imitate  you. 


I  feel  very  much  like  asking  you  to  give  me  lessons  in  practical  sense, 
as  you  call  it.  I  could  form  a  class  with  these  gentlemen  and  we 
should  strive  with  each  other  in  trying  to  forget  our  pams,  and  above 
all,  those  of  our  neighbors.  But,  I  fear,  I  am  a  little  old  to  set  myself 
to  study  so  new  a  science. — Never  mind  that!  Set  about  it  and  you 
will  see' how  easy  it  is.  You  will  learn  quickly  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  logic. — As  well  as  those  of  morals? — It  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
make  fun  of  me;  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Come  to  see  me 
this  afternoon  all  together  and  we  shall  begin  our  discussion. — Shall 
we  not  inconvenience  you?  Now,  when  I  think  of  it,  a  great  man 
like  you  cannot  be  inconvenienced  by  as  vulgar  a  thing  as  a  disturb- 
ance! Gentlemen,  it  is  understood;  we  shall  go  this  afternoon  to 
his  house.  You  could  not  be  too  punctual,  for  suppose  this  philoso- 
pher gets  impatient;    all  the  benefit  of  his  studies  would  thus  be  lost. 

12 

Vous  avez  mis  du  temps  ^  vous  habiller;  on  m'avait  dit  que  vous 
^tiez  tres  leste,  mais  il  y  a  trois  mois  que  nous  sommes  maries,  ct 
je  ne  vous  ai  encore  jamais  vue  prete  a  I'heure. — Je  voudrais  pouvoir 
etre  aussi  leste  et  agile  que  vous.  Cependant  je  n'aime  pas  que  vous 
pensiez  que  je  suis  toujours  si  en  retard  pour  les  repas.  Aujourd'hui 
]'ai  6t6  retardee  en  bas  de  la  ville.  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  revenir  ici  ayant 
5  h.  30. — Eh  bien,  vous  auriez  dii  partir  plus  tot  ce  matin. — Mais  je 
suis  partie  de  bonne  heure.  Le  malheur  est  que  je  me  suis  trompee 
de  tramway,  et  quand  j'ai  atteint  Main  Street,  je  me  suis  trompee 
de  porte  en  sonnant.  Apres  avoir  decouvert  ou  mon  amie,  Mme.  Une 
Telle,  demeure,  je  suis  allee  la  juste  pour  apprendre  qu'elle  etait 
partie  pour  I'Europe,  il  y  a  eu  hier  huit  jours.  Ensuite,  j'ai  6t6  faire 
des  emplettes,  car  j'avais  a  acheter  tant  de  choses. 

13 
Je  suppose  que  vous  aimez  a  faire  des  emplettes. — Je  jouis  de  la 
presse  et  du  mouvement  dans  les  grands  magasins.  Done,  quand 
j'ai  demande  ce  qu'on  prenait  pour  I'espece  de  coin  de  feu  que  vous 
d^sirez,  on  m'a  demande  cent  francs.  Bien  entendu,  j'ai  pense  que 
c'6tait  trop  cher. — Merci.  Continuez. — Mais  je  me  suis  achete  un 
ravissant  manchon. — Combien  coute-t-il? — Oh!  je  n'en  sais  rien.  Je 
I'ai  fait  envoyer  a  votre  bureau,  payable  a  domicile. — V raiment!  Je 
me  demande  pourquoi  vous  avez  achete  un  manchon  quand  vous  en 
avez  dej^  quatre? — Je  m'etorme  de  votre  impudence!  Je  n'en  avals 
pas  pour  assortir  la  robe  que  vous  m'avez  promise  pour  mon  jour  de 
naissance. — Oh,  je  vols.  Continuez. — Cela  ne  sert  a  rien.  Cela  ne 
vous  int^resse  en  aucune  fa^on. — Si,  cela  m'interesse:  financierement. 
— Plus  tard,  comme  on  aurait  dit  qu'il  allait  neiger,  je  suis  allee  voir 
Mme.  Durand  pour  me  procurer  un  parapluie,  mais  je  n'ai  pu  I'amener 
k  m'en  prefer  un. 
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Je  lui  ai  dit:  voudriez  vous  bien  me  prctcr  votre  parapluie  au 
manche  dor#;  mais  elle  dit:  je  vous  preteiais  volontiers  n'importe 
quelle  autre  chose:  vous  savez,  les  parapluies  prttds,  comme  las  livres 
pretes,  "souvent  se  perdent  et  toujours  s'abimeiit." — Vous  auriez  dH 
lui  rappeler  les  trois  cents  francs  que  j'ai  pretes  a  son  mari  il  y  a  eu 
cinq  ans  au  printemps  dernier:  j'ai  peur  qu'ils  ne  se  perdent  aussi ! 
— Veritablemcnt  vous  ne  savez  pas  vous  arranger  Vous  devriez 
faire  quelque  chose  en  tout  cas.  Oh,  si  j'etais  un  homme 
je  m'occuperais  de  cela  tout  de  suite.  Trois  cents  francs,  quel  beau 
chapeau  je  pourrais  acheter  pour  cet  argent! — Je  desire  que  vous 
coinpreniez  que  je  connais  mon  affaire  Comment  avez  vous  quitte 
Mme.  Durat-d? — Eh  bien,  elle  ne  m'a  rien  prete,  mais  finalement  elle 
rn^a  emprunt^  cinq  francs  potir  payer  la  note  du  gaz.  J'ai  oubli^  que 
c'etait  tout  I'argent  que  j'avais  sur  moi;  et,  apres  avoir  pris  le  tram.- 
way,  je  me  suis  aperfue  que  je  n'avais  pas  de  quoi  payer  ma  place, 
J'ai  dfl  descendre  et  rentier  ^  pied  ^  la  maison. 

15 

Est-ce  que  Maubeuge  est  une  importante  place  de  commerce? — ■ 
Non,  c'est  seulement  une  petite  place  forte;  je  n'y  connais  aucun 
fort  marchand. — Ne  connaissez  vous  pas  Mr.  Dupont? — Si,  un  mar- 
chand  tres  fort  et  tres  grand  qui  est  dans  les  vins  et  liqueurs.  L'annee 
derniere,  c'etait  la  derniere  armee  de  mon  s^jour  au  college  a  Mau- 
beuge, je  I'ai  rencontre.  C'est  un  brave  gargon,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  un 
homme  brave,  car  je  I'ai  vu  fuir  devant  une  vache  et  sauter  un  foss6 
profond,  de  dix  pieds  de  large. — Allons  done!  C'est  la  une  vraie  his- 
toire.  II  n'a  jamais  pn  sauter  dans  sa  vie. — Je  vous  assure,  c'est  une 
histoire  vraie.  Ma  profonde  consideration  pour  vous  m'empeche  de 
vous  dire  des  mensonges. — ^En  tout  cas,  Dupont  est  un  homme  tr&s 
gentil. — Oui.  II  dit  qu'il  est  gentilhomme  de  naissance.  Quant  a 
moi  je  pense  qu'il  a  mauvais  air. 

16 

II  peut  avoir  I'air  commun;  mais  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  dire  qu'il 
a  I'air  mauvais. — Combien  de  freres  a-t-il? — Deux.  L'un  est  un 
musician  pauvre,  I'autre  un  pauvre  ecrivain.^Je  me  rappelle  main- 
tenant  que  ce  dernier  est  un  poete  triste. — Un  triste  poete,  vraiment. 
Je  viens  de  lire  quelques  mechants  vers  qu'il  avait  ecrit  a  Mme. 
Dubois;  ce  sonl  des  vers  mechants,  aussi. — Quant  au  musicien, 
il  a  i'air  faux. — Oui,  il  a  un  faux  air  de  Mr.  Pierre,  notre  vieux  maitre 
qui  etait  un  fier  imbecile. — Mr.  Pierre  etait  un  homme  bon. — Un 
bonhomme  fier  et  ennuyeux. — Je  ne  suis  pas  de  votre  avis.  II  etait 
la  bonte  meme. — Certes,  il  temoignait  la  meme  bonte  pour  les  animaux, 
les  honnetes  gens  et  les  francs  goujats.— Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  nier 
qu'il  ait  ete  une  fois  un  professeur  famaux. — Un  fanieux  professeur 
vraiment,  qui  n'a  jamais  ete  capable  de  se  procurer  une  bonne  situ- 
ation dans  ce  pays.  II  avait  mauvais  air  aussi,  quoiqu'il  pretendit 
que  son  pere  6tait  gentilhomme. — Je  connaissais  son  pere:    un  homme 
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gentil,  obligeant  ct  g6n6reux. — Je  le  connais  aussi:  un  homme  galant, 
mais  pas  un  galant  homme,  ni  un  gentilhomme!— Bon,  je  vols  que 
vous  etes  un  peu  m6chant  aujourd'hui.  Qu'y  a-t-il? — J'ai  fait  un 
maigre  diner  chez  ma  tante.— Etait-ce  un  diner  maigre? — Naturelle- 
ment.  Et  il  a  dnvd  deux  mortelles  heures,  en  tete  a  tete. — Je  com- 
prends  yos  sentiments.  Mais  comme  je  ne  veux  pas  que  vous  m6- 
disiez  d'avantage  aujourd'hui,  nous  ferions  mieux  de  clore  cette  con- 
versation. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   PART   II 


Wrong  Expressions 

II  acte  bien 
J'ai  beaucoup  affaire 
J'ai  &  faire  avec  lui 
II  est  all6  en  Europe  au  printemps, 
et  en  est  revenu  en  septembre 


Une  apologie  pour  un  harnais 

Ce  professeur  est  tres  appris 

II  est  autant  utile  que 

II  est  assez  bon  de  faire  cela 

La   poutre   s'est  balanc^e  en  place 

sans  trouble  (the  beam  swung  into 

place  without  trouble) 
Avoir  beaucoup  de  soif 
II  ne  fait  pas  beaucoup 
Le  billet  de  I'hotel 
Boire  a  la  mort 
Un  enfant  bon 
Venez  de  bonheur 
II  a  I'air  brutalise 
Avec  des  sanglots  casses 
Casser  la  loi 
Cela  me  confuse 
Plusieurs  cents  d'anndes 
C'est  confusant 
Quelques  mille  de  soldats 
je  vais  chez  le  magazin 
Circonstances  extenuantes 
Combien  large  est  ce? 
Com  bien  longtemps? 
Comme  aimable  vous  etes  ! 
C'est  juste  comme  mon  frere 

II  ne  fait  rien  comment  [or  quand] 

La  compagnie  qui  joue  Hamlet 

Je  comprends  que  vous  etes  arriv6 

Cdte  \  c6te 

Les  contents  de  cette  boite 

Dans  la  course  de  la  semaine 

Suivre  une  course  d'anatomie 

Une  robe  de  blanc 

De  qui  la  faute  est-elle? 

Decharger  un  domestique 


Correct  Expressions 

II  agit  bien 

Jai  beaucoup  k  faire 

J'ai  affaire  avec  lui 

II  a  ete (action    entirely   past. 

The  past  tense  of  "  aller  "  is  used 
when  the  action  is  not  yet  ended  : 
"il  est  alle  en  Europe  et  y  est 
encore ") 

Un  soupgon  de  harnais 

instruit  (or,  savant) 

aussi  utile  que 

■ pour  faire 

s'est  balancee    et    pos6e   k   sa 

place  sans  difficulte 

Avoir  tres  soif 

pas  grand'chose 

La  note 

Se  tuer  a  force  de  boire 

sage 

de  bonne  heure 

abruti 

[Voix]  entrecoupee  de  sanglots 

Violer 

me  trouble 

centaines 

troublant 

milliers 

au  magasin 

attenuantes 

De  quelle  largeur  est-ce  ? 
Combien  de  temps? 
Comme  vous  etes  aimable  ! 
Cela  ressemble  ^  mon  frere 
Voila  bien  mon  frere 
N'importe  comment  [or: quand] 

La  troupe 

II  parait  que 

C6te  k  odte 

Le  contenu 

le  cours 

un  cours 

Une  robe  blanche 
A  qui  la  faute  ? 
Congedier 


no 
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Je  n';ii  pas  dej^  fait  cela 

Demander  des  questions 

Le  demi  de  la  pomme 

Desarranger  les  papiers 

Devenir  umlade 

"Lk  devrait  etre 

J'ai  ete  dit  que 

II  est  dit  que 

Une  dame  etrange  (foreign) 

J'irai  dehors  (abroad)  cet  6t6 

Dire  rien 

La   femme  dont   j'ai    re5U  la    lettre 

(from  whom) 
L'homme  dont  la  modestie  le  peuple 

parle  (of  whose  modesty  people 

talk) 
En  plains  habits 
II  se  promfene  en  hautet  en  bas 
II  finit  en  accordant  cela 
Une  le9on  facile  d'apprendre 
II  est  facile  k  apprendre  la  le5on 
Le  temps  fait  beau 
II  fallut  tomber  (he  nearly  fell) 

La  faute  est  avec  moi 

Je  suis  fini  avec  cela 

Elle  etait  le  seul  avocat  femelle 

Domestiques  mdles  et  femelles 
Plusieurs  de  fois 
Une  rue  foulee  (crowded) 
Garder  Vendredi  Saint 
Cela  garde  chaud 

11  a  la  main  gonflee 
Son  coeur  est  enfle  de  chagrin 
Ici  je  suis 

La  banque  a  issu  ce  billet 
Jusqu'a  j'arrive 
Laisser  attendre 
Prendre  une  le9on  frangaise 
Un  homme  bien  lu 
Je  me  suis  lue  endormie  (I  read  my- 
self to  sleep) 
Deux  millions  francs 
Vnii-  femine  de  moyen  S.ge 
L'homme  moyen  (average  man) 
Les  pas^^r ;  <; oiu  nombrees 
La  monnaie  n'csi  pas  objet 

J'objecte  que  vous  alliez 


pas  encore 

Poser  

La  moitie 

Deranger 

Tomber 

II  devrait  y  avoir 

On  m'a  dit  que 

On  dit,  on  rapporte  que 

etrangere 

k  i'etranger 

Ne  rien  dire 

de  qui (with    -'dont,"   the 

meaningis:  the  woman  whose  .  .  .) 
de  la  modestie  duquel  on  parle 


En  bourgeois  (in  plain  clothes) 

de  long  en  large  (up  and  down) 

par  accorder 

&  apprendre 

d'apprendre 

est 

II  faillit  tomber  ("  faillir/'  not  "fal- 

loir") 

k  moi 

Jai 

du  sexe  femimn  (or:  la   seule 

femme  avocat) 
Domestiques  des  deux  sexes 
Plusieurs  fois 

pleine  de  monde 

Observer  

tient  chaud  [coat] 

se  tient  chaud  [dish] 

enflee 

gonfle  

Me  voici 

emis 

lusqu'a  ce  que 

Faire 

de  frangais 

qui  a  beaucoup  lu 

Je  me  suis  endormie  a  force  de  lire 

de  francs 

d'un  certain  Age 

Le  commun  des  mortels 

numerotees 

L'arpient   ne   constilue   pas   une   ob- 

jaccion 
Je  trouve  mauvais  que 
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Les  OS  de  poisson 

Outre  etant  pauvre 

Je  rentre  parceque  le  temps 

Un  parti  joyeux  d'etudiants 

II  est  parti  en  ville 

Les  yeux  !ui  partent  de  la  tete 

J'ai  perdu  vue  de  lui 

Je  I'ai  presenie  avec  ce  livre 

Cela  a  prouve  inutile 

Prendre  la  part  d'Othello 

II  va  nuUe  place 

Donnez  vingt  francs  plus 

Plus  que  dix  francs 

Premier,  je  ferai  cela 

II  prend  avantage  de  mon  ignorance 

Qu'appelez  vous  cette  chose  ? 

Quel  cherchez  vous? 

Quelque  chose  [quelqu'un]  beau 

Quoi  voyez  vous? 

C'est  la  raison  pourquoi 

Les  prix  rangent  de  5  a  lo  francs 

Je  me  rappelle  de  lui 

Je  lui  ai  remarque  qu'il  allait  trop 

vile 
Les  6coliers  ont  15  minutes  de  repos 
II  me  reprouve  parceque 
Je  reproche  mon  frere  pour  dire 
II  est  un  reproche  pour  cette  ecole 
De  reste,  je  n'ai  pas  le  temps 
Je  le  connais  du  reste 
Rien  mauvais 
Le  salaire  du  medecin 
Les  gages  de  Touvrier 
Le  traitement  du  domestique 

II  regoit  pour  ces  fonctions  une  com- 
pensation 

Elle  a  dit  a  s'amie  (or,  sa  amie) 
Louise:  reconnaissons  le  m^rite 
de  nos  meilleurs 

Cela  lui  sauve  le  trouble  de  monter 
Je  me  sens  comme  le  f  rappant 

Le  signe  lit  "  Maison  pour  louer" 

Le  signe  de  ce  magasin 

II  n'y  a  que  moi  qui  soit  capable  de 

Ne  soyons  nous  pas  prejudicies  en- 

vers  lui 
C"<-st  surprisant 


Les  aretes 

Outre  qu'il  etait  pauvre 

k  cause  du  temps 

Une  bande  joyeuse 

pour  la  ville 

sortent  

Je  I'ai  perdu  de  vue 

Je  lui  ai  present^  ce 

s'est  trouve 

Prendre  [jouer]  le  rtle  — 
II  ne  va  nuUe  part 

de  plus 

Plus  de  

D'abord, 

II  profite  de 

Comment 

Que  (or  qui) 

de  beau 

Que ("  Quoi  "  is  never  object) 

pour  la  quelle 

vont  de 

Je  me  le  rappelle 

ai  fait  remarquer 

de  recreation 

II  me  fait  des  reproches 

k  mon  frere  de  dire 

la  honte  de  

Du  reste,  (besides) 

de  reste  (enough  and  to  spare) 

de  mauvais 

Les  honoraires 

Le  salaire 

Les    gages   ("traitement"    is 

said  of  officials) 

un    traitement    (or:    des    ap- 

pointements)  (seep.  117,  No. 24) 

a  son  amie  Louise  :  reconnais- 
sons le  merite  de  ceux  qui  nous 
sont  superieurs  (or:  qui  valent 
mieux  que  nous) 

epargne  la  peine  de 

J'eprouve  une  grande  en  vie  de  le 
frapper  ^ 

On  lit  sur  cet  ecriteau  "Maison  a 
louer" 

L'enseigne 

qui  sois 

Ne  soyons  pas  prevenus  contre 

surprenant 
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Nous  sommes  supposes  de  faire  censes  faire 

Nous  prendons  le  char  Nous  prenons  le  tramway 

Une  telle  bonne  femme  Une  si  bonne 

Je  toujours  dis  Je  dis  toujours 

A  travers  le  corps  Au  travers  du  corps 

Au  travers  du  pare  A  travers  le  pare 

11  trouva  son  pareil  (match)  II  trouva  k  qui  parler 

L'autre  xm  a  dit  L'autre  a  dit 

C'est  I'un  que  je  veux  C'est  celui  que 

II  est  n6cessaire  pour  un  de  II  est  necessaire  qu'oo 

lis  ont  dit  ^  I'un  l'autre  lis  se  sont  dit  Fun  \  l'autre 

Tomb6s  sur  I'un  l'autre  I'un  sur  l'autre 

Je  veux  que  je  serais  Je  voudrais  etre 

II  viendra   &  moi  pour  un  livre  le    II   viendra    me   demander   un   livre 

jour  apres  demain  apres  demain 


SOME     "DON'TS" 


DO  NOT  think  an  homme  spirituel  is  a  spiritualist ;  he  is  not  necessarily 
an  intellectual,  but  a  witty  man  . 

DO  NOT  say  that  a  man  a  montre  beaucoup  d'esprit,  if  you  mean  that  he 
showed  much  spirit.     "  Esprit  "  is  "  wit  "  :  say,  Entrain. 

DO  NOT  call  an  homme  clairvoyant  "a  mind  reader."  He  is  only  "a 
far-seeing  man," 

DO  NOT  forget  that  un  homme  sobre  is  not  a  man  serious  or  subdued. 
He  is  only  a  man  who  drinks  sparingly  or  not  at  all. 

DO  NOT  fail  to  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  saying,  "  Prenez  moi  k  la  station,' 
when  you  mean,  "Take  me,"  etc.     Say,  Menez  (or  Conduisez)  moi,  etc. 

DO  NOT  translate  "an  exalted  ruler"  into  "un  potentat  exalte,"  which 
would  mean  "an  over-excited  ruler."     Use  Puissant,  or  Tr6s  haut. 

DO  NOT  use  caution  in  French,  as  a  word  of  warning.  It  means 
"bond,"  "bail,"'  or  "guarantee."  The  proper  word  is  Avis  or 
Notice  ;  as  an  interjection.  Attention. 

DO  NOT  use,  without  distinction,  sans  soin,  sans  souci,  and  sans  gene. 
The  first  is  "careless;"  the  second,  "care  free  ;"  and  the  last,  'free 
and  easy." 

DO  NOT  believe  that  donner  le  change  is  "to  give  out  small  change." 
It  is  to  put  some  one  on  the  wrong  scent.  "  Small  change  is: 
petite  monnaie. 

DO  NOT  use  jouer  (to  play)  for  jouir  (to  enjoy.) 
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Bastringue.  f. 
Bataclan.   m. 

Cambuse.  f. 

Canassonf,   m. 

Carottier 

Crin-crin.   m. 

Croque-mort 

Fumiste 

Mastroquet 

M6gotf 

Une  bonne  pate 

P6taudi6re.   f. 

Plancher  des  vaches.   m. 

La  Poubellef 


Ribambelle.   f. 

Sergotf.  f. 

Zincf.  m. 

[Adj.]     Abracadabranf 

Bassinant 

Bete  comme  un  clou  (nail) 

Ebaubi 

Timbre 

Retoqu6 

Vann6 

[Verbs]     Avoir  la  flem.tie 

Avoir  le  trac 

Avoir  trop  bu  d'un  coup 

Arroser  (une  situation,  etc.) 

Ballader  (se)f 
S'en  battre  I'oeilf 
Boire  un  bouillon 
Caponner 
Graisser  la  patte  a 
En  avoir  dans  I'aile 
En  faire  des  siennes 
En  faire  voir  de  belles  ^ 
Etre  dans  le  train 
Etre  ratiss6f 
Faire  les  419  coups 
Faire  la  mauraude 

Faire  mousser  (se) 


A  very  poor  kind  of  music 

The  whole  thing,  "the  complete 
outfit" 

A  miserable  house  (or  room) 

(milit)     A  horse 

(milit)     A  schemer 

A  cracked  fiddle 

An  undertaker's  assistant 

A  deceitful  man 

A  saloon  keeper 

A  cigar  stump 

A  simpleton 

A  regular  bedlam 

The  land  (as  a  contrast  to  the  sea) 

The  regulation  garbage  can  used  in 
Paris  (after  the  name  of  a  for- 
mer Prefet  de  la  Seine) 

A  very  large  number 

A    "cop" 

The  counter  of  a  bar 

"  Killing,"  "  stunning" 

Boring 

Very  stupid 

Much  surprised 

Cranky,  crazy 

Refused  (at  an  examination) 

Played  out,  "  dead  tired" 

To  feel  lazy 

To  have  the  stage  fright 

To  have  had  one  drink  too  many 

To  pay  the  drinks  to  celebrate  one's 
appointment,  etc. 

To  go  out  for  a  good  time 

"  Not  to  care  a  rap"  about  it 

To  lose  money  (speculation) 

To  show  the  white  feather 

To  bribe  somebody 

To  "see  one's  finish" 

To  play  pranks 

To  play  some  mean  tricks  on 

To  be  well  informed 

To  be  "  cleaned  out" 

To  indulge  in  wild  dissipation 

(For  a  cabman)  To  hunt  for  cus- 
tomers with  one's  cab 

To  boast,  to  "bluff"  about  oneself 
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Lever  le  pied 

Ne  pas  en  mener  large 

Ne  pas  se  moucher  du  pied 

Mettre  (se)  en  quatre 

Moquer  (s'en)  comme  de  I'an  40 

Piloter  quelqu'un 

Payer  la  goutte  af 

Tirer  les  vers  de  nez  k 

Tirez  la  carotte 

Voir  36  chandelles 

Ne  pas  se  voir  fixef 
[Expressions]     De  quoi  ?f 
Enfonc6  ! 

Cela  n'est  pas  la  mer  k  boire 
Cela  sent  le  sapin 

II  n'a  pas  invente  les  pains  ^  cache- 

ter  (sealing  wafers) 
Va  comme  je  te  pousse 
J'ai  d'autres  chats  a  fouetter 


To  "  make  tracks"  with  other  peo- 
ple's money 

To  "feel  shaky"  (after  a  setting 
down) 

Not  to  be  a  fool  (or  to  have  ambi- 
tion) 

To  do  one's  best 

Not  to  care  a  rap  about  it 

To  show  some  one  around 

To  pay  a  drink  to  somebody 

To  "pump  out"  somebody 

To  scheme  (milit) 

To  "  see  stars  "  (after  a  blow  on  the 
head) 

To  feel  oneself  "in  a  mess  " 

What  is  that?  (with  contempt) 

Done  for  ! 

It  is  not  so  very  diflicult 

It  reminds  one  of  a  coffin  (made 
usually  of  pine  wood) 

He  is  not  a  very  clever  man 

[Proverb]     Let  things  go  (or  be) 
I  have  other  fish  to  fry 


Expressions  with  the  word  "Diable"  which  are  not  improper  in  French 


Diable  ! 

A  la  diable 

Avoir  le  diable  au  corps 

Cela  ne  vaut  pas  le  diable 

C'est  le  diable  ! 

Faire  le  diable  a  quatre 

Tirer  le  diable  par  la  queue 


Goodness  ! 

Carelessly 

To  be  very  gay 

It  is  worthless 

It  is  just  the  trouble 

To  play  pranks 

To  make  merely  a  living 


Energetic  exclamations  which  are  not  swearing 


Matin  ! 

Diantre  ! 

Nom  d'une  pipe ! 


Sac  a  papier  ! 
Sapristi  1     Saprelotte  ! 
Nom  de  nom  I 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

I.  Expressions  not  generally  found  in  dictionaries 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  you :    Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  retenir. 

I  may  as  well  say  (go,  do.  .  .):     Autant  dire  (aller,  faire.  .  .)• 

If  I  do  not  hear  from  you :     Si  vous  ne  me  f aites  rien  dire. 

It  is  not  fair  (at  a  game) :     Ce  n'est  pas  de  jeu. 

If  I  simply  write  to  him :    Si  je  me  borne  a  lui  ecrire. 

The  loss  must  be  mine:     C'est  moi  qui  dois  supporter  la  perte. 

To  look  forward  with  pleasure  to:     Se  faire  une  fete  de. 

To  talk  back  (child,  pupil  or  servant) :     repondre. 

(others) :    repondre  de  travers. 
There  is  no  privacy:    II  n'y  a  rien  d'intime,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'intimite. 
Keep  the  change:    Gardez  la  monnaie. 
I  had  the  time  of  my  life :    Je  m'en  suis  donne  k  coeur  joie . . 
That  does  not  appeal  to  me:     Cela  ne  me  dit  rien. 
I  do  not  associate  with  them :    Je  ne  les  frequente  pas. 

II.  Sundry  pitfalls 

1.  Do  not  use  "  le  dernier  "  for  the  latter,  but  ce  dernier. 

2.  Do  not  say:    faire  table  rase  for  faire  table  nette.      The  first  means: 

to  make  a  clean  sweep ;  the  second :  to  leave  only  empty  dishes 
(at  a  meal). 

3.  Never  use  faillir  (to  nearly.  .  .)  at  the  present  tense.     Use  the  past. 

J'ai  failli  tomber  (I  nearly  fell):  you  can  realize  the  fact  only 
after  recovering  your  balance. 

4.  Do  not  look  too  far  when  translating  He  (I,  we,  etc.)  must  have  been; 

and  follow  the  English  construction,  thus:     II  doit  avoir  ete. 

5.  To  translate  There  must  be,  there  must  have  been,  bear  in  mind 

that  there  is  is  il  y  a.    Say:    II  doit  y  avoir,  il  doit  y  avoir  eu. 

6.  Prepositions  to  use  after  "  temps." 

J'ai  (je  n'ai  pas)  le  temps  DE  diner. 

J'ai  DU  temps  pour  diner — (in  order  to). 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  temps  A  perdre — passive  idea:  to  be  lost. 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  temps  pour  diner — (in  order  to). 
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7.  Notice  the  expressions: 

J'ai  beaucoup  a  faire:     I  have  much  to  do. 

II  a  affaire  a  moi:     He  has  some  business  to  transact  with  me. 

Cast  a  faire  a  lui  (de  rdciter  en  pubHc) :     He  excels  in 

8.  R^concilier  is  'never  used  with  the  meaning  of  "  making  consistent 

or  congruous."  Use  concilier  (conciher  le  travail  manuel  avec 
les  occupations  litt^raires.) 

9.  Retracer  is  not  "  to  turn  back."     Therefore,  to  retrace    one's  staps 

is  rebrousser  chemin. 

10.  Do  not  translate  play  (at  the  theatre)  into  "  jeu."     It  is  piece 

(f.).     But  the  acting  (of  an  actor)  is  le  jeu. 

11.  Soupgon  (m.)  et  ombre  (f.)  mean  equally  a  wee  bit  of,  the  slightest 

touch  of,  but  the  latter  is  more  used  figuratively.  Une  ombre 
d'hesitation ;  un  soupgon  de  fievre. 

12.  Remember  that  "privat"  is  German,  not  French.     Say:  prive. 

13.  "  Importeur,"    "exporteur,"  are  not   French.     Say:  Importateur, 

exportateur.  And  arbitrage  is  the  translation  of  arbitration. 
It  is  not  always  safe  to  proceed  deductively  in  that  matter. 
Alternativement  is  the  translation  of  alternately. 

14.  Remember  also  that  a  number  of  verbs  which  take  a  preposition  in 

English  have  a  direct  object  in  French.  (Attendre:  to  wait 
for;  ecouter — to  listen  to;  regarder — to  look  at. 

15.  Populace  is  always  derogatory  in  French. 

16.  Do  not  place  premier, dernier  before  the  cardinal  number,  but  after. 

Les  vingt  premiers :  the  first  twenty. 

17.  Entretenir  (un  ami)  is  not  "to  entertain  "  (a  friend),  but  to  main- 

tain or  to  support.  Therefore  translate  to  entertain  someone 
into  recevoiror  amuser  quelqu'un:  They  entertain  much:  ils 
refoivent  beaucoup. 

18.  Do  not  drop  "  i  "  before  "  e,"    Say  si  elle  (not  "  s'elle.") 

19.  Notice  the  difference  between: 

Let  him  come  (permission) :  laissez  le  venir. 

Let  him  come  (order  or  indifference) :  qu'il  vienne. 

20.  "  On"  cannot  be  object.     That  makes  one  shiver  must  be  there- 

fore translated  into:     Cela  VOUS  fait  fremir. 

21.  Grief,  in  French,  means  grievance.     So,  translate  it,  as  a  rule,  into 

chagrin  (m.) — He  came  to  grief:  il  a  eu  des  malheiu's. 

22.  Sot,  in  French,  never  means  a  drunkard.     It  is  used  oftener,  in  that 

language,  than  the  word  sot  in  English  with  the  meaning  of 
foolish. 

23.  Notice  that  rot,  the  English  substantive,  is  pourriture  (f.),  in  French. 

There  are,  however,  two  words  rot  (m.)  in  French;  one,  with|the 
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circumflex  accent,  means  roast;  the  other,  without  accent, 
means,  familiarly,  belch.  (The  latter  should  be  translated  into 
renvoi  (m.). 

24.  Traitement  (m.)  is  the  pay  of  high  oflEicials,  members  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor,  etc.  Indemnite  (f .)  is  used  for  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.    (See  page  107.) 

25.  Remember  that  prune  (f.),  in  French,  is  plum.     The  English  word 

prune  is  rendered  by  pruneau  (m.).  Likewise,  raisin  (m.)  is 
grape  in  English.  Translate  the  English  raisin  into  raisin  sec. 
The  French  word  grappe  (f.)  is  bunch,  or  cluster. 

26.  Although  the  sense  given  to  the  word  martinet  is  consistent  with 

its  etymology  (the  name  of  an  officer,  in  the  French  army 
under  Louis  XIV,  a  very  strict  disciplinarian),  it  is  not  used 
with  that  meaning  in  French,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  whip,  named, 
probably,  after  the  officer  who  used  it. 

27.  Aussit8t  (que)  is  as  soon  (as).     Without  the  "que,"  it  means  im- 

mediately.   But  aussi  tot  is  so  soon. 

28.  Before  a  few  feminine  nouns,  grande  loses  the  final  "  e"  and  takes 

the  apostrophe  instead  (grand'mere,  grand'messe,  grand'garde, 
grand'route,  etc.).  The  reason  is  that  this  adjective  comes 
from  the  Latin  "grandis,"  which  did  not  vary  before  a  feminine 
noun.  This  rule  passed  into  the  primitive  French  language 
and  is  still  observed  in  some  cases.  As  late  as  the  XVIII 
Century,  the  "  e "  was  elided,  sometimes,  after  the  noun. 
(For  inst.:  mere  grand). 

29.  La  plupart  must  be  followed  by  a  noun  or  verb  in  the  plural.     Do 

not  say:  "  la  plupart  de  la  bouteille"  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  bottle;  say:  la  plus  grande  partie  de,  etc.  La  plupart 
des  bouteiIles=most  bottles. 

III.  Some  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  Syntax 

1.  Notice  that  the  pronouns  of  the  3d  person  (lui,  leur,  elle,  etc.),  indi- 

rect objects,  are  not  placed  before  the.verb  in  such  constructions 
as: 

Vous  me   presentez  A  LUI  {k  elle,  a  eux.  .  .) — you  introduce  me 
to  him  (to  her,  etc.) 

But  the  other  pronouns  follow  the  general  rule: 

Vous  ME  les  presentez :   you  introduce  them  to  me. 

2.  Many  advanced  scholars  never  seem  to  master  the  use  of  de.     Bear 

in  mind  that  de  is  more  indefinite  than  du,  de  la,  des.  You 
must  say: 

Le  chapeau  de  la  femme  de  M.  Pierre, 
but:     Un  chapeau  de  femme  (a  woman's  hat.) 
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L'amour  de  la  gloire — here  "  glory  "  is  personified, 
but:     Le  desir  de  gloire — (a  craving  for  glory.) 

J'ai  besoin  du  papier  qui  est  sur  la  table — a  certain  paper, 
but:     J'ai  besoin  de  papier — any  paper. 

3.  Never  omit  "de  "  in  such  expressions  as:     Deux  hommes  de  tues 

(two    men    killed);     plusieurs    maisons    de    br(ilees    (several 
houses  burned). 

The  rule  is:  When  a  noun  taken  partitively  is  preceded  by  a  word 
expressing  quantity  and  followed  by  a  limiting  word,  de  is  placed  before 
the  latter. 

4.  Never  omit  "  de  "  after  quelqu'un,  quelque  chose,  rien,  personne, 

when  an   adjective   follows.     Quelqu'un   de   mechant,  rien    de 
bon.     A  common  mistake  among  foreigners. 

5.  Many  students  get  into  trouble  when   they  have  to  translate  him, 

them,  in  connection  with  faire  followed  by  an  infinitive.  'As 
a  rule,  in  faire  lire,  faire  partir,  faire  renoncer  a,  etc.,  consider 
"  faire  "  as  a  sort  of  supplementary  auxiliary  of  the  verb  which 
follows.  If  him,  them,  are  direct  objects,  say  le,  les;  if  not: 
lui,  leur. 
I  caused  them  to  abandon  their  plans:  je  les  ai  fait  renoncer  a  leurs 
plans. 

I  made  him  read  the  story:  je  LUi  ai  fait  lire  I'histoire.  (The  latter 
is  direct  object.) 

For  the  same  reason,  say:  Je  le  lui  ai  fait  faire  (I  made  him  do  it), 
because  lui  is  indirect  object  and  always  comes  after  le. 

Remark. — There  is  some  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  these  pronouns  with 
ecouter,  voir,  laisser,  entendre,  followed  by  an  infinitive.  Some  writers 
refuse  to  consider  such  verbs  as  auxiliaries.  They  would  translate  I 
saw  him  break  his  cans  into  je  LUI  ai  vu  casser  sa  canne,  because,  for 
them,  casser  is  the  direct  object  of  vu  and,  therefore,  the  pronoun  must 
be  indirect  object.  It  is  safer,  however,  for  a  foreigner,  to  follow  the 
custom  and  to  say:  Je  I'ai  vu  casser  sa  canne.  But  it  is  customary  to 
use  lui,  leur,  if  the  infinitive  is  followed  by  que  and  a  subordinate  sen- 
tence : 

Je  LUI  ai  entendu  dire  qu'il  viendrait:  I  heard  him  say  that"he  would 
come. — For  the  same  reason  say:  J'ai  entendu  dire  .\  son  pere  qu'il 
viendjait  =  Iheard  his  father  say  that  he  would  come. 

6.  Although  reflective  verbs  must  be  used  with  the  article,  instead  of 
ordinary  verbs  and  possessive  pronouns,  when  speaking  of  parts 
of  the  body  ("Je  me  suis  coup^LE  doigt" — I  cut  my  finger),  there 
is  an  exception.     When  no  physical  change  (pain,  etc.),  is  caused 
to  the  body,  use  an  ordinary  verb  (but  no  possessive.) 
J'ai  totirne  la  tete  ( I  tiu-ned  my  head) :  J'ai  etendu  le  doigt  (I  stretched 
out  my  finger):  J'ai  frappe  du  pied  (I  stamped  my  foot).     In  the  first  in- 
stance, "  je  me  suis  tourn6  la  tete  "  would  mean:  I  twisted  my  head. 
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Notice  that,  in  these  instances,  the  reflective  verb,  if  used  without  an 
object,  would  not  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  action,  while  in  such 
sentences  as  Je  me  suis  blesse  la  tete,  t!ie  words  "  Je  me  suis  bless6," 
by  themselves,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  facts  (I  hurt  myself). 

IV.  Expressions  rendered  very  differently  in  French  and  in  English. 

Filer  k  I'anglaise:    to  take  French  leave. 

Serviette  blanche:  clean  napkin   ("serviette  propre"  is  also  correct). 

Rire  sous  cape:    to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Rire  jaune:  to  laugh  the  wrong  side  of  one's  mouth. 

Les  bons  comptes  font  les  bons  amis :  short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 

Sous  la  calotte  des  cieux:   ' '  under  the  sun." 

Mourir  de  peur:  to  be  frightened  to  death. 

Donner  un  coup  de  main:  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

La  malson  fait  le  coin:  the  house  stands  at  the  corner. 

Je  ne  sais  sor  quel  pied  danser:    I  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

D'autant  plus  que:    so  much  the  more  so  because  .  .  . 

Comme  si  de  rien  n'etait:    as  if  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 

V.  Notice  these  current  French  expressions: 

Boire  k  Tire-Larigot:  to  drink  "  like  a  fish."  Origin:  a  church  bell  of 
Rouen,  called  La  Rigaude,  was  so  heavy  that  the  sextons  drank  wine 
to  get  strength  enough  to  pull  (tirer)  it. 

Lui  refuser  le  merite  de  .  .  . :    to  deny  him  the  credit  of  .  .  . 

Tout  n'est  qu'heur  et  malheur:  there  is  nothing  but  good  and  bad 
luck,     (heur,  not  heure.) 

Un  homme  de  bon  acabit :   the  right  kind  of  a  man. 
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